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WUNDRED Y! 
IN THE WALLEY 
OF THE BEES 


“The object of this paper is not only independence, but 
permanence. Relying upon a just, honorable and fearless 
course of conduct for its support, it expects only to make 
those men enemies who are enemies of the country. Its 
purpose is... to owe no thanks to any clique or faction, 
but, based on the broader foundations of right, to sur- 
vive the wreck of mere party organizations, and still to 
be supported by good and true men all over the state.” 

Thus, in 1857, James McClatchy set forth in his in- 
augural editorial the policy and principles which have 
governed The Sacramento Bee and which have been 
observed by The Fresno Bee and The Modesto Bee. 

Now, on the 100th anniversary of the founding of The 
Sacramento Bee, the three Bees completely cover the 
inland empire of California, with its buying income of 
more than $2,500,000,000. 
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PROS & CONS OF TRADE-IN MARKETING BOOM.........p. 15 


Trade-in marketing is spreading from autos and appliances 
to a rash of new product fields, including houses, boats, 
carpets. Here’s the extent of the trend so far and what it 
seems to mean. 


WUNDA WEVE’S MAGIC CARPET................. arent aa 


In a problem industry a tiny company grows by marketing 
contrary to all industry trends. 


CALVERT SALESMEN LEARN ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING. ..p. 22 


Long harassed by salesmen’s gripes about company 
advertising, Calvert finally took steps to explain its policy 
to salesmen and to let them air opinions where it counts. 


RCA WHIRLPOOL’S FIRST BIG APPLIANCE PUSH......... .p. 24 


Newly formed Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. has product line and 
advertising policy set for its first assault as a full-line 
appliance marketer. 


TIDE ADVERTISING INDEX..................5... .....p. 30 


What happened to national advertising in the major measur- 
able media in 1956. 


A REPORT ON THIS SEASON’S NETWORK TELEVISION. .... p. 31 


Tide Leadership Panel takes a look at this season’s network 
television programing, tells what it likes and dislikes. 


ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY, Il............... Bi ree Bae) 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. production executives explore how 
they use industrial advertising and the areas in which such 
ads save Yale & Towne money or improve production 
output or methods. 


FACTS BEHIND THE MID-WINTER ADVERTISING SLUMP... .p. 42 


Tide explores advertising volume trends in the major measur- 
able media during recent years’ first quarters—plus advertis- 
ing volume from 12 top industries during recent years’ first 
quarters. 
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month after month... 
1512 million men and women‘“live by the book 


...and the book is Better Homes and Gardens 


4,250,000 COPIES EACH MONTH ‘ 
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People who “‘live by the book” do things and 
buy things they see in BH&G. Among those 
who read an average issue, 2,550,000 reported 
trying almost 444 million ideas suggested in 1 4 : 
articles or ads. And 1,800,000 reported making Am 
2,550,000 purchases of things they saw in one Ve of erica rea - 
issue. 15,500,000 people read an average issue 
of BH&G. One-third of the 123,800,000 people 
in the U.S. 10 years of age or older read one or G 
more of every twelve issues. That’s 44,150,000 Better Homes and arde J 
Better Homes & Gardens readers—and over 

_ 40% of them are men! Meredith Publishing . 
Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa *A 12 Months’ Study of BU&G Readers, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., Is 


during the year... 
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Auto makers ‘The automobile industry is going through some interesting—and_ significant— 
find changes = changes in early 1957. 
in 1957 sales: 

4 First, although factories no longer “push” excess cars on dealers, although 
credit is still tight and although dealers are offering smaller “discounts,” 
sales are still holding up relatively well. Despite bad February weather, for 
example, sales took a marked upturn. The answer apparently lies in 
unprecedented consumer acceptance of 1957 styling and auto makers’ 
higher powered advertising & merchandising programs. 


Second, traditional sales positions are getting a real shake-up. Ford has 
not only displaced Chevrolet as number one best seller, but is rapidly 
4 increasing its lead. And Plymouth is moving well out in front of Buick as 

number three best seller. 


Third manufacturers are tailoring production much closer to sales, in an 
ry effort to keep dealer inventories from getting out of hand. And dealers, 
. now making a higher unit profit, are happier than they’ve been in years. 


Fourth, middle and upper middle-priced automobiles are lagging behind in sales, 
while low-priced cars are taking up the slack. This accounts, in part, for the 
influx of “price” advertising; of the six makes now advertising suggested 

list prices, four—Buick, De Soto, Mercury and Oldsmobile—are in the middle 
price bracket. 


Finally, auto makers are preparing for a big spring selling season. If it is 


as big as some industry men expect, 1957 auto sales could climb close to the 
7,000,000 mark. 


t 


_ Weaver plans Within the next month, ex-NBC board chairman Sylvester Weaver will announce 
TV consulting his plans. Contrary to all the prevalent rumors, they include neither the 
; organization: presidency of ABC nor a top-level agency job. 


Weaver's plans involve a completely new type of organization encompassing 


: television programing, sales commercials and audience ratings. In short, an 
': all-encompassing consulting and service operation for anybody in TV. 
fe. 


follows GE's 


Westinghouse Westinghouse is making a significant move in the all-out battle for dealer favor. 
t 
_ sales pattern: 


In the past, Westinghouse had one wholly owned subsidiary which marketed all 
its appliances to both dealers and independent distributors. Now 

Westinghouse has three subsidiaries: one for marketing small appliances 
(electric housewares, fans, radios, etc.) to its dealers; a second for 

marketing major appliances (refrigerators, TV scts, room air conditioners, 

etc.) to its dealers, and a third to market all Westinghouse appliances to 
Westinghouse’s 22 independent distributors. 


os 
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This, of course, follows General Electric’s system of having separate selling 
forces for major appliances and small appliances. Now Westinghouse salesmen 
no longer have to spread their selling effort over the full line of appliances. 
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A probe 
into the 
probers: 


New products 
coming up: 


PR awaits 
a legal 
milestone: 


By the end of April, advertising executives and motivation analysts will all — 
be talking about a new book, The Hidden Persuaders, which exposes many o} 
psychological techniques used by advertisers and public relations men. 


The book, written by free-lance writer Vance Packard and published by New 
York book publishers David McKay Co., will describe to consumers many of 
devices used to manipulate them into buying products or accepting ideas. 
While Packard doesn’t condemn this manipulation—in fact, he points out ma n 
constructive aspects—he does hint at possible “antihumanistic” implications. — 
More on this later. 


Post Cereals Division of General Foods Corp. (Battle Creek, Mich.) is 
following—to the letter—the vegetable soup makers’ lead by introducing 
an alphabet cereal called Alpha-Bits. Sugar coated, the new oat bits sell ‘ 
for 25¢ to 27¢ a box in introductory markets Troy-Albany (N.Y.), Knoxville 
(Tenn.), Des Moines (la.). Post says Alpha-Bits are meant for mid-day 
munching as well as breakfast crunching, is currently using full-page 
newspaper ads and spot TV (via Benton & Bowles). 


S. C. Johnson & Son (Racine, Wis.) is introducing a new floor wax, Klear, in 
New England—its fifth new product in about 18 months (Pride wax, Skar 4 
appliance touch up, Blem furniture touch up, Jubilee kitchen wax for porcel 
enamel, etc.). The company calls Klear “a miracle of molecular research” (it 
contains a Johnson-developed ingredient called Plexon) says it “pours whii e, 
dries clear as glass, never yellows.” Newspaper ads (via Foote, Cone & 4 
Belding) will play up the “never yellows” theme (Foote, Cone, of course, a 
developed the “you'll wonder where the yellow went” campaign for Pepsoc e 


Look for national distribution for Klear after Labor Day. 


American Motors Corp. (Detroit) will add station wagons to its 1958 Nash & 
Hudson lines. The models will be new for Nash; Hudson had a pre-war line. 
American is making the move because of the success of the Nash Rambler — 
station wagon (nearly half of the 1956 Rambler output was station wagons) ank 
the increasing popularity of wagons (they accounted for 1.4% of total new — 
car sales in 1940 compared to 11% last year). Ads- (via Geyer Advertising) wi 
herald the new line late this summer. 4 


Although testimony in the famous railroads-truckers suit concluded January § 
in Philadelphia’s U.S. District Court, it will probably be mid-summer before y 
Federal Judge Thomas J. Clary hands down his decision. a 


The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. and the truckers allied with it, suing © 
the Eastern Railroads Presidents Conference and Carl Byoir & Associates fi 
$250 million treble damages (Tide—May 5, 1956), have until April 5 to submi 
their proposed findings of fact and conclusions of law. F ollowing that, the - 
railroads’ lawyers will file their briefs on their $120 million countersuit. . 
When Judge Clary hands down his decision (he heard both suits concurrentl 
without a jury), it will mark a public relations milestone. It should i 
draw the line determining where legitimate public relations activities end — 
and where unfair propaganda tactics begin. ‘ig 
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Contestitis 


For awhile we thought contests were 
urning into fun. Witness Qantas Air- 
ines’ offer of a kangaroo for naming 
its super-constellation, Piels’ island 
yaradise for completing a Harry & 
Bert cartoon and, most recently, Kay- 
sers six free visits to a psychoanalyst, 
i bathtub of champagne, 1,000 subway 
‘okens, etc., for new ideas for its his- 
‘ory-making ad campaign. (The winner 
neidentally was “Bessie Bengaline 
vho made history by gathering momen- 
um and stuffing it into little paper 


vags.”) 

We regret to report, however, that 
sontests are getting back in the same 
id rut. We're just not excited about 
‘ohnson & Johnson’s college scholar- 
hips for completing in 50 words or 
ess, “A good education is necessary 
cause .. .”. Or Borden’s prizes, rang- 
g from bicycles to station wagons, 
or naming Elsie’s twins. 

The only contest that tempts us at 
Il is Pantasote’s, which requires think- 
g up a seven-word sales slogan in- 
luding “Pantasote Premium Plastics.” 
r modest suggestion: “Peter Piper 
icked a-peck-of Pantasote Premium 


The release came across our desk, 
erse and titillating: “Thought you 
juld like to know that for the first 
me in automotive history the exciting 
elegant Cadillac Brougham (which 
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sells for $12,000) will come equipped 
with Lanvin’s one ounce perfume in 
the atomizer bottle. This is fitted in 
the arm rest of the car and is standard 
equipment—so here again is another 
first for Lanvin. Sincerely, Peter Fink.” 

Realizing that it will be a long time 
before we own either a Cadillac or an 
atomizer, we, nonetheless, decided to 
skip over to Mr. Peter Fink’s office in 
the Savoy-Plaza Hotel for the grim 
details. 

We were disappointed that the Sa- 
voy lobby didn’t smell to heaven of 
Arpege the way Lord & Taylor’s and 
the theater lobbies where My Fair Lady 
and Happy Hunting are playing do, but 
we forged ahead anyway. On the third 
floor, Mr. Fink’s secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet Gold, greeted us cordially and 
smelled quite satisfactorily of Arpege. 
“I rotate wearing all of the Lanvin 
brands,” she confided: “Monday, Ar- 
pege; Tuesday, My Sin; Wednesday, 
Rumeur; Thursday, Pretexte, and Fri- 
day, Scandal.” Miss Gold ushered us 
into Mr. Fink. 

Mr. Fink, a tall, personable young 
man who smelled of nothing more than 
shaving lotion, told us that Lanvin de- 
cided to approach Cadillac about the 
atomizer installation when the company 
first learned about the luxurious plans 
for the Brougham. Mr. Fink flew to 
Detroit for a series of talks with Mr. 
Harley Earl, Cadillac’s designing genius 
for some 30 years, and an agreement 
was worked out. 

Into the rear armrest of the new 
car is a small compartment with such 
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conveniences as a note pad and pencil, 
a portable vanity mirror, a compact, a 
pair of white kid gloves and the atom- 
izer. Mr. Fink says the atomizer was 
especially designed by the House of 
Lanvin, is completely leakproof and 
spillproof. It will hold $25 worth of 
Arpege, and along with all of the other 
appurtenances will be standard, not op- 
tional, equipment. There is only one 
pilot model now of the Brougham, sleek 
and black with a brushed stainless steel 
roof and it’s making the rounds of the 
country’s autg shows. But Mr. Fink 
says the cars are in production and he 
expects upwards of 10,000 of them to 
be available, and sold, by mid-summer. 

Mr. Fink adds “that ads are in the 
works for when the cars become avail- 
able, but the two companies already 
are enjoined in an ad promotion.” Cur- 
rently running in magazines like House 
& Garden, Life, Diplomat, Holiday, 
etc., it’s a series featuring Lanvin- 
Castillo clothes (the parent firm) on 
sleek models standing by the sleek 
Cadillacs in sleek settings. A similar 
campaign will announce the Brougham 
in due time. 


Paper daze 


We’ want to know what the hell age 
were in, anyhow. In recent weeks 
we've read that were in the Atomic 
Age, the Machine Age, the Air Age 
and the Electronic Age, among others. 
The list sounds like a bunch of busi- 
ness publications but only serves to con- 
fuse us. Now were being told that 
we are about to embark into the Wood 
Age, of all things. 

It won’t surprise you to know that 
the purveyors of this interesting theory 
are the members of the paper chemicals 
department of American Cyanamid Co. 
These seers visualize a world of paper 
clothing, prefabricated paper homes, 
disposable paper hotel rooms (oh, come, 
now), paper boats, paper ad infinitum. 
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The occasion for this crystal ball 
exercise was the national convention 
of the American Pulp & Paper Assn., 
which American Cyanamid chose to 
salute with a tabloid-size newspaper 
dated 20 years in the future. Head- 
lines gave the paper a place in just 
about every facet of government and 
leisure: “Soviet Asks United States 
Share Fast Tree-Growth Secrets With 
the World,” “Paper Housing Project 
Is Opened in Sahara,” “White House 
Adds Forest Products Department to 
Cabinet,” etc. One item pointed up 
the availability of paper garb through- 
out the world (thereby eliminating lug- 
gage), and reported that “Fashion- 
minded France, in particular, is pro- 
moting ‘buy it here, wear it here, leave 
it here’ clothing.” 

Silly bits aside, Cyanamid’s little 
promotion contained many plausible 
ideas on things to come. Sprinkled 
throughout the paper were references 
to manufacturing developments of the 
1950’s (you remember) that gave at 
least some measure of credibility to 
these otherwise improbable prospects. 

Not so credible, however, was an- 
other advertising piece passed around 
at the convention, this one a leaflet 
having to do with a mechanical unit 
designed to measure a paper’s physical 
suitability for writing. The complicated 
instructions at one point stated that 
the best method for testing printability 
was simply printing on the paper to 
be used. “This, however,” we learned, 
“is costly and time devouring.” So was 
reading the rest of the copy. 

Somehow this machine seemed more 
futuristic than anything we came’across 
in Cyanamid’s newspaper. So we de- 
cided to save the leaflet for 1977 and, 
as an article in the Cyanamid sheet 
suggests, put it in the oven, bake it, 
and wear it out some evening. 


Hangover 


Last Saturday at 11:15 p.m., the last 
of our Christmas liquor ran out. At 
12:30 a.m. Sunday we were sadly con- 
templating the distasteful prospect of 
buying our own booze for the next 10 
months when we suddenly remembered 
something even sadder. 

It was toward the end of last De- 
cember, just after Crowell-Collier sus- 
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pended its magazines, and we were 
up at the C-C offices attending the 
wake. On a long table in the business 
department were at least 400 bottles 
of liquor, gift-wrapped, labeled and 
ready to gladden the hearts of hun- 
dreds of deserving media buyers. There 
it was—all that beautiful booze—unsent, 
unreceived and un-drunk, frozen, as it 
were, in an eternal attitude of Christ- 
mas largesse. 

Well, we want to know, what hap- 
pened to all those bottles. Are they still 
at Crowell-Collier? Did Look, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. and McCall’s divide 
them up, prorated according to the 


(sa 


number of Collier's and Companion 
subscriptions they assumed? Did dis- 
agreement over who should get the 
scotch and who the bourbon hold up 
the Companion settlement? 

We don’t know. But we do know 
there was one bottle in that stack with 
our name on it and there’s probably 
some circulation man over at Look 
having a high old time on it while 
we go dry. 


Name dropping 


Standing by in the bracing air of 
Broadway while Miss Advertising Week 
of 1957 renamed Times Square “Ad- 
vertising Square” for the week made 


us wonder why Times Square was 
chosen for the honor instead of Mad- 
ison Ave. Does “Advertising Square” 
have a more sonorous ring than “Ad- 
vertising Avenue?” Or is Madison Ave. 
too well identified as Ulcer Gulch to 
be called anything else, even for a 
week? Or, horrors, are the Douglas 
Leigh spectaculars along Times Square 
more akin to the heart of advertising 
than the agencies along Madison? And, 
if Times Square had to be renamed, 
wouldn’t it have been more proper to 
call it Madison Square? The whole 
complex problem has left us a little 
wild-eyed and we hope the 4 A’s, the 
Advertising Research Council, Mayor 
Wagner or somebody will solve it for 
us soon. 


Spotless 


Spring is just around the corner, the 
crocus is stirring, and that hardy per 
ennial, the Clean Up New York cam 
paign, is shooting forth its usual pallic 
blooms. We do have hopes for the 
little thing though, since Sigurd § 
Larmon, president of Young & Rubi 
cam, and a man with a green thuml 
if we ever saw one, will be rounding 
out his second year as chairman of the 
public information & education com 
mittee of the Citizens’ Committee te 
Keep New York Clean (hereinafte 
known as CCKNYCC). 


There’s no doubt that Mr. Larmon’ 
sense of civic responsibility is com 
pletely admirable (among other things 
he’s contributed a 20-man Y&R produa 
group to work on the project), but w 
like to think that at least one reaso) 
he’s mixed up in the big litter crusad| 
is that most of the trash clogging t 
streets has some kind of advertisin 
message inscribed on it, and Mr. Lai 
mon feels that he’s personally to blam 
for some of it. 

At any rate, Y&R is getting resull 
In a one-man market survey reveale: 
to CCKNYCC’s directors last June, an| 
conducted daily between Sutton Plac 
(where he lives) and 285 Madison Ave 
(where he works), Mr. Larmon report 
a definite improvement in the appeal 
ance of New York’s streets. This is ver 
gratifying. | 

Not quite so gratifying, however, we 
the quantity of free space & time Y& 
was able to garner from New York 
media. Shooting for $1,231,200 ove 
seven months, the campaign receive 
about two-thirds of that. Since th 
budget was extremely modest to 7 
with, the showing of six daily ne 
papers, 52 weeklies, six television st! 
tions, 13 radio stations and_ sever! 
large outdoor plant operators in th 
country’s largest city was little sho 
of insulting. TV, tight availabilities : 
no, took the honors by contributi 
nearly 90% of its quota. Radio co 
tributed a little over half what w 
expected of it and outdoor contribute 
somewhat less than half. | 


Newspapers made the poorest shoy 
ing by contributing $56,196 out of « 
expected $172,028 (32.6%). Mr. La 
mon, with exquisite tact, mention¢ 
something about the grave newspri 
shortage. Sametime, it seems to us t 
since discarded newspapers make 
a lot of the junk floating around t 
city’s streets (immediately after dl 
nuisances in point of volume), the le 
the publishers could do is meet : 
small quotas. Maybe they could ru 
little sentence under the weather 
imploring their readers to drop 
Daily Blatt in the trash basket inst 
of on the street. 
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Pros & cons of 
trade-in boom 


n fields where trading-in is traditional, the marketing de- 


fice is bigger than ever. Moreover, trade-ins are spreading 


‘© new product fields—from cigaret lighters to carpeting. 


dere’s the extent of the trend—plus what it seems to mean. 
p 


3 it or not, the health of the 
iging business boom furrows a good 
nany brows today. Part of the worry 
tems from the rocket rise in consumer 
edit, a problem vexing the govern- 
nent, economists and cven some busi- 
1essmen. 

So troubled is the government that 
| special report on the subject is ex- 
yected next week from the Federal Re- 
erve Board. And, as everyone knows, 
ight money is now the Administration’s 
ficial policy (so tight that it isn’t ex- 
ected to lessen until miclyear). 


There are those who say that a sec- 
ond, and equally controversial, trend 
is an “escape valve” for today’s tight 
money situation. Others trace _ this 
other trend to “too much merchandise 
in the marketplace because of over- 
production”—that is, just plain satura- 
tion. Whichever view is the more valid, 
this powerful and growing factor in 
the U.S. economy is the present boom 
and spread of trade-in marketing. 

Those busy at work marketing goods 
claim the reason for heavy trade-in 
selling is simply its obvious success 


Traditional trade-in products 


Cameras 


Probably 50% of camera 
sales involve trade-in. 
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Automobiles 

Today 84% of new car 

purchases involve a 
trade-in, up from 74% 

only four years ago. 


(see accompanying chart). As the chart 
shows, 84% of new car sales involve 
trade-ins. “Trade-in allowances are the 
lifeblood of our sales,” adds ad man- 
ager William Kaplan of Willoughby’s, 
New York City’s biggest retailer of 
photographic supplies. 

And in what is probably the grand- 
daddy of all trade-in products—the sew- 
ing machine industry—some 50% of 
new sales now involve a trade-in. (The 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. offered a 
$50 allowance on an old machine in an 
ad run on February 1, 1856.) 


> But probably the most important 
to economists and businessmen is the 
fact that trading-in, long the province 
of high-price products, is spreading 
even to low-price products from 
watches (“trade-in promotions are 
standard with us,” says Bulova Watch 
Co.), to table cigaret lighters (“$5 for 
my mother’s. old lighter? Is this store 
mad?” runs Ronson ad copy). Same- 
time, of course, the device is bigger 
than ever in traditional fields and 
spreading to other high-price fields— 
e.g., houses, even the booming out- 
board motor business. Johnson Motors 
says half its 1956 sales involved a 
trade-in. 

Currently, makers of low-price items 
like watches, electric shavers and table 
lighters claim the used products are 
generally junked; in other words, trade- 
in is just another price discount. Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark ad director Wil- 


Appliances 

Nearly 55% of all refrigerator 
sales involve a trade-in. * 

The percent for other major 
appliances: 


Washers 


Sewing machines 
Currently, 50-55% of 


new sewing machine 
sales involve a trade-in. 


Freezers 
DEVORS (2 28 6 etree. fo Aptos tie 
Dishwashers 


*Source: Electrical Merchandising. 
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liam J. Cashman (Universal appliances) 
believes it is basically that. “Today, 
were getting down to hard competi- 
tion after some years of a seller’s mar- 
ket. Further, we have yet to benefit 
from the expected rise in population in 
1960 to absorb more goods. And then 
there is the tight money policy which 
makes you more competitive. All this 
fathers trade-in promotions and _ re- 
lated item promotions” (e.g., a hope 
chest with an appliance). “You par- 
ticularly get trade-in deals spreading on 
overproduced merchandise like black 
& white TV sets” (of which there were 
2,300,000 unsold at the end of last 
month). 

Cashman (who is currently consider- 
ing a trade-in deal on his Universal 
brand coffeemaker) does suggest care 
in trade-in marketing. “The place to 
build sales on the basis of trade-ins is 
outside the big metropolitan areas like 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
where the big discounters hold sway. 
The discount boys have outmoded 
trade-in deals in these areas. Why lug 
an electric shaver to-a retailer when 
a discounter cuts the price anyway?” 


> More positive is General Electric’s 
marketing services vice-president Fred 
J. Borch (who admits he speaks from 
his special seat in the appliance field). 

“What we see taking place is the 
gradual obsolescence of products in 
the wake of new goods with new fea- 
tures. The trade-in deal becomes one 


way to sell the new product. Like a 
new product feature, the trade-in offer 
makes the new product an attractive 
buy. Couple the trade-in offer with a 
credit arrangement and you make it 
even more convenient for the consumer 
to buy. Further, you enlarge your mar- 
ket by bringing in income groups that 
may lie outside the higher-priced 
products. 

“You might put it another way. By 
allowing trade-ins, you trade down to 
a broader market. Then, of course, 
after awhile the buyer will want a new 
refrigerator and you can start trading 
him up.” 


> “What we see is a great change in 
the market,” adds the economist for a 
big New York bank. “Previously, you 
used a product like an appliance until 
it wore out, then you bought a new 
one. Today, the technique of planned 
obsolescence encourages and _ fosters 
the replacement market.” 

But this economist believes more 
thought by marketers is needed to 
make the trend a sound one. “Autos 
are good indicator of what will happen 
to other industries. Comparatively 
speaking, there are many people—a 
vast, untapped market—who cannot af- 
ford what the auto firms call low-priced 
cars. The used car market thus becomes 
the real low-priced market.” 

“You can see from autos, and now 
appliances, that the second-hand mar- 
ket is a definite, important market in 


today’s way of life. But it takes tim 
to lend the second-hand or trade-i 
market prestige. This is the job c 
advertising. By lending their nam 
and guarantee to used merchandis 
(the way auto firms like Chevrolet do 
marketers can build greater confidenc 
in the trade-in market.” Then of courss 
the trading-up process can be ail 
tempted on the broadest group poss: 
ble. So far, interestingly enough, ne 
body has explored precisely who buy 
trade-ins these days. 


> How to promote trade-ins to pay 
the way for new product sales is th 
vexing question. So far, such advertis 
ing is done mainly at the retail en 
(current exceptions are marketers a 
table cigaret lighters, electric shaver 
and watches, which use national ad 
vertising to push trade-ins). 

One way to solve the trade-in ad 
vertising problem may be currently i 
use by Frigidaire, Kelvinator and West 
inghouse. The newest plan, Westing 
house’s, is patterned after Frigidaire 
TAG-Tested plan and _ Kelvinator 
Verified Value plan. Concentrated a 
first on refrigerators, Westinghouse 
trade-in package (sold to distributor 
at $2.50 each and resold to dealers 
now applies to its other major appli 
ances, such as ranges and laundr 
equipment. The program, which tell 
dealers “the more trade-ins you take 
the more sales you make,” and is title 
the Guaranteed Value Trade-In Pla 


Now, trade-ins are spreading 


Outboard motor 


An estimated 50-55% of new 

outboard motor sales involve 
a trade-in—double the figure 

five years ago. 


Irons 


A prewar device in 
in this field, trading-in 
is big again, espe- 
cially with Westing- 
house which gives $3 
off new iron with 
trade-in. 
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Houses 


Probably 35% of builders offer 
some kind of deal on new house 


if you trade-in your old one. 


Watches 


A traditional trade-in item since 


war's end, the device is now bigger & 


than ever in watch field. 
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overs four marketing steps: how to 
romote and sell new appliances; 
roper appraising of used appliances 
900ks on trade-in values are included); 
yw-cost reconditioning; how to pro- 
.0te and sell the used appliances. 
The Westinghouse plan includes spe- 
ial promotions such as the “Newlywed 
ppliance Special”: generally offered 
) the June bridal season for a limited 
me, this promotion offers to newly 
arried couples two used appliances 
ith one new appliance. The com- 
ined ticket (new washer and old re- 
igerator and dishwasher) can be kept 
ithin the $300-$350 range and ad- 
ettised for as low as $3.25 per week 
ter a small down payment. A dealer 
ho sells such a package can then fol- 
w up with later sales to the new 
istomers brought to the store by the 
argain. 
Another value of Westinghouse’s 
an is that it helps provide for com- 
stent trained dealers who know the 
‘oduct field and can make proper 
ypraisals of trade-in goods. Sears, 
oebuck, for example, avoids trade-in 
ling as much as possible for lack 
- such personnel. Says .Sears:, “The 
ily items we offer trade-ins on are 
ito batteries, a standard practice in 
e trade, and on nationally advertised 
ectric shavers like Schick and Rem- 
gton Rand. About four years ago, 
selected stores, we tested trade-in 
lling in cameras. But we found that 
ui need people specially trained in the 


optical field to make correct appraisals. 
Our sales people, who deal with all 
kinds of merchandise from greeting 
cards to garden shears, are too gener- 
ally trained for this kind of selling. 
That’s why we avoid trade-in selling.” 

In any case, the trade-in trend is 
growing and spreading rapidly. Here’s 
what marketers in some of the newer 
product fields to use trade-ins think 
of the device and how they use it. 


e Watches: “Today trade-ins are basic 
to the watch business,” states Bulova 
Watch. From the middle of February 
to the middle of March, Bulova plugs 
trading-in with a spot TV schedule in 
200 markets (from one to four spots a 
week at least in each market) and on 


its regular weekly CBS-TV Jackie Glea- 


son Show, which it co-sponsors with P.’ 


Lorillard (Bulova uses no national print 
advertising). “Our strategy is to help 
our 17,000 franchised jeweler outlets 
to move watches left from the big 
Christmas buying season so they can 
accept new lines” (due in June). Jewel- 
ers get a complete trade-in package of 
suggested newspaper mats, spot radio 
& TV commercials, point-of-sale dis- 
plays and the like. This month Bulova 
plans to introduce its electric shaver, 
but has no trade-in plan for that prod- 
uct. 


e Electric shavers: Trade-ins hit this 
field a couple of years ago, have grown 
ever since. Looked on as a technique 


o these product fields: 
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Electric razors 


An estimated half of all 
sales involve trade-ins. 


Table 
cigaret lighters 


Ronson is the only marketer so far 
offering trade-in deal: $5 off 
for any U.S. made lighter. 


to help small retailers by outmaneuver- 
ing discounters, trade-ins on shavers 
may not pay off as well as firms like 
Schick, Remington Rand and Ronson 
claim. Reason: discounters simply cut 
the price even more to meet trade-in 
competition. Schick, for one, dropped 
trade-ins before Christmas, ostensibly 
to promote the new Lady Schick 
(which it will give away from now 
until April with each $14.95 men’s 
shaver bought. However, Schick vice- 
president, O. A. Petty, claims trade-ins 
were a big success, explains that “we 
just can’t run two promotions at the 
same time.” 


e Room air conditioners: Despite the 
industry’s low saturation, Mitchell Mfg. 
Co., a room cooler maker, will launch 
a series of “trade-in-days” next May 
and June. As general manager E. A. 
Tracey explains it: “This program finds 
the dealer in between pre-season and 
hot season sales.” But Tracey may sug- 
gest the real reason for the promotion 
with the statement, “It also permits 
the dealer . . . to combat cut price ad- 
vertising,” rampant in this period. The 
Mitchell plan is to offer as much as 
$125 for old units on trade-ins for 1957 
models. Units taken in trade can be 
reconditioned by the dealer or sent to 
Mitchell for rebuilding. The used room 
cooler then sells “for as little as $99.” 


e Table cigaret lighters: Ronson in 
February announced a flat $5 trade-in 


Power mowers 


Toro Mfg. Corp. is currently 


considering offering trade-in deal 


for power lawn mowers. 


Carpets 


Long a trade-in item at retail stores, 


manufacturers are now getting behind 
the idea—e.g., C. H. Masland. 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso ® 


Quiz program 


One of our readers suggests that 
the subject of case histories would 
make for good argument. There’s 
no doubt of that. Just what is a 
“case history” anyway? Sometimes 
it’s merely an ad for a customer’s 
product (and not your product at 
all); sometimes it’s a breast-beating 
look-what-we-did blast; 
most times it fails to ~ 
be even a good ad. 
Take a look at any 
leading plastics maga- 
zine and you'll see what 
we mean by ineffective 
case-history advertising. 

A similar question 
might be proposed: 
“What is testimonial?”; 
or “What is an en- 
dorsement?” We'd like 
to hear from you on 
these questions, your opinions, 
typical examples of good and bad 
work in those fields as you see it. 
Can’ you tell why and how you 
handle the case history, testimonial 
or endorsement themes? Or why 
you avoid them? We'd like the 
chance of publishing some of your 
comments. 


Infer vs. imply 


A reader gently spanks us for say- 
ing “infer” when we meant “imply” 
in a recent column commenting on 
advertising art. Maybe we should 
get to Funk and Wagnalls ourselves 
once in a while; this we infer from 
his comment, although he didn’t 
imply it. Right this time? Couldn’t 
help but remind us of the famous 
Samuel Pepys story about the cor- 
rect use of “surprise” and “aston- 
ish.”  Situation’s lots different, 
though, 


Words, Words, Words 


Sometimes you need a Philadelphia 
lawyer to figure out what copy- 
writers are really saying when they 
use sneaky language. For instance, 
how many ads have you seen that 
state: “Aluminum can’t — rust”? 
Sounds terrific, doesn’t it? You 
can’t make ferric oxide with alu- 
minum, and rust is to you and 
me, and the guileless reader, a 
product of iron decomposition. 


What the copywriter doesn’t say, 
though, is that oxygen combines 
with aluminum, too, forming alumi- 
num oxide, a dirty film. (Rub your 
handkerchief on an exposed alumi- 
num pole and see for yourself.) 

Therefore, it is legitimate to say 
that the copywriter is being sneaky. 
Here’s the pitch he wants you to 
get: Steel and iron rust, alumi- 
num doesn’t, therefore 
aluminum is __ better. 
Even Funk & Wagnalls 
can’t get the writer out 
of this fix. The diction- 
ary gives rust’s first 
definition as the prod- 
uct of iron oxidation 
into ferric hydroxide- 
ferric oxide; the second 
definition is given as 
any film caused by ox- 
idation. Therefore on 

; : both counts such ads 
are somewhat less than truthful. 
While you can’t get aluminum to 
form a ferric oxide, you certainly 
can’t avoid some oxidation to an 
aluminum oxide. Therefore a film— 
or rust by the second definition— 
has to form. 

Why try to fool the reader? 
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Credit due 


In our January 11 column, we 
spelled out the results of a brain- 
storming session on the subject of 
encouraging better publisher-adver- 
tiser understanding. Trouble with 


that item was that the credit line’ 


was mangled in makeup. The ses- 
sion was held at the Advertising 
Round Table sponsored coopera- 
tively by the advertising associa- 
tions in Michigan. Michigan State 
University was the comfortable lo- 
cation of the conference. 


Along with the correct credit, 
we'd like to add our comment that 
the idea of cooperative meetings is 
a sound one. Numerous points of 
view are available from various ad- 
vertising areas. Good speakers are 
easier to snare for such sessions, 
since the audience will obviously 
be a good one with so many groups 
to draw from. Also holding the 
sessions at a “neutral” site like a 
university discourages the playboy 
attendees who always get “lost” 
when meetings are held in a city, 
large or small. 


on new table cigaret lighters for pv 
chasers turning in any “automatic” U, 
table lighter. The reason behind # 
move, according to ad manager Be 
nard Dwortzman, is the fact that on 
20% of all U.S. homes have one tab 
lighter and the market “has huge p 
tential” (60% of all U.S. smokers ha’ 
pocket lighters). Results so far: “o 
sales of table lighters are up at lea 
200%.” Ronson set this astounding i 
crease off with TV commercials — 
January on Playhouse 90 (which it do 
not sponsor now but will re-enter soo 
To catch the gift market arour 
Mother’s Day and graduation, Rons 
will run a full-page black & white ; 
in Life May 6 pushing trade-ins. Ro 
son encourages its 75,000 retail ov 
lets to push trade-ins as well with deg 
like this: a Ronson Crown table light 
listed at $14.50 retail, costs the retail 
$8.70. With a trade-in, the same light 
costs the retailer $5.70. A simliar di 
count is in effect for Ronson’s distri 
utors. In short, there is a discount rig 
down the line. What happens to o 
lighters? Ronson junks them. : 


e Houses: Spurred by the FHA Trad 
In Program, where an old house ci 
be used as a down payment on a n 
one, trade-ins, once confined mainly 
expensive dwellings, are spreading — 
lower cost houses. Consensus amot 
builders is that trade-ins, which ge 
erally date back to 1935, are here 
stay. One of the most enthusiastic pr 
moters of trade-in housing is the Mi 
dletown Realty Co. in Media, a subu 
of Philadelphia. President Wallace 
Arters has just set up a special trade 
division with $100,000 in funds: 
start operation. Advertising runs eve 
week in Philadelphia newspapers al 
on a suburban radio station with 
morning show beamed at club wome 
A Cleveland builder, Joseph Siegl 
is less enthusiastic: “This trade-in stt 
is not a very successful operatio 
Why? Well, too many home owne 
feel that they have oil under 
property when they set a price on 
old homes.” 

Other product fields are on the brit 
of trade-in marketing. The Carpet h 
stitute reports that companies like C. 
Masland & Sons are probing the s 
ond-hand carpet market (“which is 
huge market”). In Reading (Pa.), & 
Reading Rug Co., a small manufa 
turer, has a program for training d 
partment store sales people in how 1 
sell used carpets. Meantime, the pow. 
mower market, with some 50-55% satt 
ration despite its short postwar histor 
seems on the verge of plugging trad 


ins. Toro Mfg. Co. sales vice-preside 


about a trade-in program. 
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Wunda Weve’s 
magic carpet 


a problem industry a tiny company grows by marketing 


ntrary to all industry trends. 


to a substantial firm — and 
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Wunda Weve’s Frank Ellis: “Hold the price 


Here’s how it has grown 


rising national advertiser. 


by limiting distribution” 


VieToALLy every industry you can 
think of has cashed in on the postwar 
boom, except the carpet business. De- 
spite the rise in new families and new 
homes, carpet sales have sagged to an 
almost unbelievable extent. Combined 
sales of the nation’s six biggest carpet 
manufacturers dropped from $384.3 
million in 1950 to $294.6 million in 
1955.* Even worse, combined net in- 
come dropped from $20,600,000 to $4,- 
600,000. The latter adds up to a sorry 
percent of sales. Though total industry 
sales were up somewhat during 1956, 
the carpet situation is far from plush. 
Big excuse for threadbare sales is hot 
competition for the consumer dollar 
from durable goods, notably automo- 
biles and appliances. Another reason is 
increased competition from other prod- 
ucts used to cover floors. The public 
may talk about “wall to wall carpeting” 
as a metaphor for luxurious living, but 
it covers its floors (if it covers them at 
all) often with lower priced linoleum. 


> Just how undersold the public is on 
carpeting is evident from a 1955 study 
by the Carpet Institute, which indicates 
that only one out of every 16 families 
buys carpets—and for an average of 
only one and one-half rooms. Further, 
it takes an average of one and one-half 
years from the time the family talks 
about buying to the actual time of 
purchase. 

To be fair with the carpet makers, it 
must be added that they suffered dur- 
ing the early postwar period from an 
astronomical rise in the price of im- 
ported wool (which U.S. producers of 
wool carpets depend on since domestic 
wool is too fine). In 1951, the price of 
wool broke and the industry then had 
to battle rampant price cutting. None- 
theless, the chief trouble in the busi- 
ness has been hackneyed marketing. 
Despite the postwar formation of the 
Carpet Institute to improve promotion, 
carpet advertising with few exceptions 
(notably the institute’s itself) has clung 
to traditional themes and little or no 
money is spent on marketing research. 

Major result of the sales dip so far 
has been mainly mergers (e. g., Mohas- 
co, a merger of Mohawk and Alexander 
Smith; the expected merger soon of Art- 
loom and Fieldcrest). Modern market- 
ing has yet to rise from the fiasco. 


> Indeed it almost seems as if one of 
the tiniest of carpet makers is the one 
to show the giants how to market. 
Wunda Weve (Greenville, S. C.), 
though its 1956 sales were a small 
$8,000,000, has grown into the leading 
producer of cotton broadloom carpets 


*%Recently merged Mohawk and Alexander Smith 
(Mohasco), Bigelow-Sanford, Lees, Firth and Art- 
loom (expected to merge with Fieldcrest Mills 
this spring). 
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Wunda Weve ads stress two themes: the product’s washability 


and color range 


eee Sosa 


Account executive Melum 
“Why advertise like competitors?” 


Wunda Weve’s F. E. Haag 
“We don’t want to be the biggest” 


Coffee, Hpstich, even ink cannet hatm the iridescent beauty 
of Wunda Nylon, [iv magic fibers can absorb stains. And 
Wanda Nylon brings you double durability because it¢ nylon; 
} and it’s woven-—not lufted! Besides sreater wearability, only 
“Wanda Nylon keeps its texture, keeps its color, after spot. 


“deaning. No other broadloom olfers you this practical luxury, 


No harm done... it’s the new. 
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—and sales are now beginning to spi 
(they rose 12.5% last year over 195 
Wunda Weve has performed a mit 
miracle of steady growth in rece 
years by operating contrary to mi 
industry trends. 

Wunda Weve started in busiaell 
1946 by making a then unheard 
cotton carpeting. Its idea: that a was 
able (ie., pre-shrunk and color fas 
durable and colorful cotton c¢ 
would look as good and last as long 
any reasonably priced wool product, 

The company grew fast enough 
ing the period that wool prices we 
rising, but when wool prices brol 
dropping from a record $2.30 a Ib. 
77 cents, cotton prices broke too. 
ther, when price-cutting in wool 
peting started, cottons followed 
One result was sub-standard carpets 
all sorts (even the new rayon a 
“miracle” fiber ones). ; 

But Wunda Weve, in real compe 
tion for the first time, was ready 1 
the trouble. In 1950, its preside 
W. W. Pate had hired as vice- prea 
in charge of sales Frank B. Ellis, % 
boasted 25 years of marketing expe 
ence at both Montgomery Ward ai 
Allied Stores. He and advertising 
president Ed Haag worked out a mi 
keting program for the cotton carpeti 
that was good enough 1) to withstai 
the cotton price break in the eat 
1950’s and 2) to develop Wunda We 
into a national advertiser current 
spending a quarter of a million dollé 
to push its sales. 


> Key to the program Wunda Wey 
marketers worked out: maintaining 
steady price. Wunda Weve has fi 
grades of cotton carpeting, priced fre 
$6.95 per sq. yd. to $19.95 and & 
grades of nylon priced up to $29: 
(most wool carpeting starts at $7: 
per sq. yd.). During the price bre 
cotton carpeting dropped as low as | 
per sq. yd. « 
Ellis, as new sales head, began 1 
job by taking a survey of departme 
store buyers. It disclosed thot a 
retailers wanted in a rug was a ce 
plaint-free product, a profitable ma 
up and a reasonable turnover, 
survey convinced Haag and Ellis 
the job was to keep the price stea 
and promote the product hard. Th 
reasoned that the way to keep pm 
steady was to limit distribution to e 
tain big retailers which would mainte 
list prices. 


> Explains Ellis: “We are after the 
department, furniture and _ specié 
store. We develop accounts selectiv 
eliminating those where our line 
important. Though our accounts ha 
decreased, we have substantially | 
creased our volume with those 1 


ine loom in an unusual, muted lone? Or perhaps he Bypsy in you 
s color that expresses 
and hiscions assprisnent of ealors. Ane 


rs o} dram tic shade? Whatever 


s is the newest Wunda Weve ad. 


p. For instance, our New York ac- 
mts are down from 72 in 1954 to 
but volume in the city rose 46% 
1955 and another 78% in 1956.” 
Vunda Weve, of course, has retail 
ucements such as rebates for volume 
chases and a unique merchandising 
gram, called “planned selling. am 
anned selling” has two facets: inven- 
y control and retail sales training. 
mda Weye’s 32 salesmen _ take 
skly inventories at retail outlets, re- 
to the factory up-to-the-minute re- 
ts on which items sell best. Stores 
exchange slow moving goods for 
- sellers. Second, Wunda Weve 
ns retail salesmen at two sales din- 
-Ineetings a year plus on-the-floor 
ning (on days the salesmen take in- 
tory). At the dinners, Haag and 
S review the complete line for the 
‘smen. Equally important, they re- 
w the complete advertising program. 


t is in its national advertising that 
nda Weve really departs from the 
ustry trend. As Monroe Dreher ac- 
more Jerald Melum explains 

company relies on two princi- 
: being dramatically different from 
rest of the industry and being com- 
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gant loomowoven lirsadisams 
from. 1 iibric swatrly in a pres: 


It promotes 


plete so that everyone involved in dis- 
tribution is helped. Wunda Weve bases 
its ad budget on roughly 6% of annual 
sales (last year it spent $250,000). Of 
that, half goes for national advertising 
in consumer magazines and_ business 
publications, much of the rest for co- 
operative advertising. 

Contrary to traditional carpet adver- 
tising, which tends to sell carpeting in 
general (e.g., a carpeted room with 
furniture), Wunda Weve’s ads illustrate 
how its cotton carpets stand up under 
boiling-water tests, how spilled coffee 
can be washed out (see cut). Ads also 
feature the range of colors Wunda 
Weve carpets come in. The advertising 
runs from March through May in home 
magazines, may also run in the fall this 


.year. 


> Advertising this year follows much 
the same tack. Says account executive 
Melum: “It’s a waste of money for an 
advertiser to run advertising which 
can't be differentiated from the com- 
petitors’ copy or the editorial copy. 
Starting on that premise, we set out to 
create advertising for Wunda Weve 
that would be startlingly different as 
well as hard selling.” 


teally exciting news: Wunda Weve will costa dve.e 
either LOO: 
d rose petal. Go sce... at better stores everywhere: 


uals for yan any of their ele. 


coffon or 1005 gvlon-—to match anything, 


color range, plus the company’s latest idea: custom dyeing. 


This spring’s ads will particularly 
emphasize color with headlines like: 
“Have the color of your dreams in 
Wunda Weve broadloom” (see cut). 

In addition to national and _ co- 
operative advertising and the planned 
selling program for retailers, Haag and 
Ellis run two other promotions a year, 
aimed primarily at department store 
buyers. The latest one worked this 
way: Wunda Weve thought up 10 new 
carpet colors, naming them for well- 
known resorts—Sun Valley gold, Palm 
Springs sand, etc. Buyers won trips to 
their favorite “Wunda land” for best 
display featuring Wunda Weve’s new 
colors. Sametime, the buyers were 
deluged with promotion kits for the 
new colors. Total cost of that promo- 
tion: $50,000—just one-fifth of Wunda 
Weve’s total ad budget. 

Haag and Ellis sum up what they 
are trying to do with Wunda Weve 
this way: “Our responsibility does not 
end when we get our carpets into the 
stores. We take complete responsibility 


. for merchandising them. Since we have 


a specialty line, we try to do a specialty 
selling job—on buyer, on retail sales- 
man and on retail customer.” 
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Calvert salesmen 
learn all about 
advertising 


The briefing session opened with cocktails & luncheon— 
Calvert brands served of course. There, salesmen and 
their wives met Grey Advertising executives on Calvert 
account. 


Media director Larry Deckinger (at map) explains why 
various media are used throughout U.S. Standing cen- 
ter: Calvert account executive Mel Singer. 


To THE salesman in the field, 
home company’s national adverti 
sometimes seems of questionable y 
in helping his particular and immed 
sales needs. After all, reasons the s: 
man, who knows better than he 
tone of advertising that will best 
customers in his market, the ad med 
that’s most effective, the merchandi 
needs of his retail outlets—even 
local response to the national ad ¢ 
paign? Why, he mulls to himself, d 
they ask his ideas when they 
their advertising? 

One marketer, Calvert Distil 
finally decided to tackle that long-t 
salesmen’s gripes. It got its chance a 
annual presentation of Distinguis 
Salesmen Awards. this year to | 
regional salesmen. Along with 
awards, Calvert marketing vice-pi 
dent Philip Kelly made sure these 
salesmen learned in detail why & ] 
Calvert plans its advertising as it ¢ 
—and he encouraged the salesmen 
voice any complaints or ideas to 
people who actually do the plannit 
the ad staff of Calvert and the € 
Advertising Agency men who do 
Calvert Reserve campaigns. 

Calvert brought the salesmen— 
than Brook (Cleveland), Martin Fre 
man (New York), Albert Markley | 
Angeles), Victor Weiner (Chica: 
and their wives to New York Cit 
a three-day free tour. The ov 
towners were flown in; all were bun 
in suites at the Waldorf, feted - 
night at Broadway's My Fair Lady 
later the Copa. 

Next day they plunged into the 
ucation,” toured Grey (see cuts) ¥ 
vice-president and Calvert Reserve 
count supervisor Jules Singer and ot 
Grey and Calvert executives. 

The following day they toured ; 
talked with Calvert’s own advertis 
staff, later lunched with Calvert 
keting executives. All went on tc 
final shop-talk seminar where Kt 
reviewed the advertising tour, t 
them: “We simply wanted to give } 
some idea of the force we have h 
putting out all the material you sim 
see in the final stages. This is our ¥ 
of showing you how we plan an over 
campaign taking into consideration 
many different aspects of individ 
market problems as possible.” 

Also at the seminar: State Store sa 
vice-president Walter Terry, Calv 
Reserve ad and promotion mana; 
Walter Houghton, other Calvert 2 
Carstairs advertising, promotion 4 
sales executives, who detailed worl 
of their respective departments, and 
plained how their various marketi 
merchandising and promotion te 
niques and campaigns are arrived 
Session backed up Kelly’s review of | 


as a whole, brought home to the 
smen that Calvert marketing pro- 
n is the result of research into 
y \facet of the liquor industry 
ughout the country. 

Jhen it was all over (the men re- 
ed their awards that night), the 
smen seemed impressed to this ex- 
. Chicago salesman Weiner found 
talks and tours a good chance to 
the home office what some of the 
e managers he contacts think. “Most 
hese men have very definite ideas 
at what kind of advertising will do 
gs for sales. A lot of them don’t 
the little emphasis, for instance, 
appeals to women. Now I can go 
« and tell them the company thinks 
women’s market is a good buying 
e and one worth cultivating.” 

lew York salesman Freedman liked 
idea of talking over some of his 


blems as a salesman: “Of course,” 
said, “I'm close to the home office, 
‘the others aren’t. This way they 
to listen to us, and I hope it was 
as informative to the Calvert and 
y people as it was to us.” 

os Angeles salesman Markley had 
to say: “We’re pretty far out, you 
w. Of course our bosses get out to 
territories a lot, but I was amazed 
see the magnitude of the force at 
y working on our account. I don’t 
so remote from this anymore.” 
leveland salesman Brook had 
idered whether or not a few of 
iads might not be a bit too elegant 
customers in  not-so-prosperous 
s. Responded Grey’s Singer: 
ryone dreams of Cadillacs. We 
k we have Cadillac quality in the 
le. And the tone is simply our 
- of proving this to the customer.” 
mented Brook at the session’s end: 
ee their thinking. There are a few 
gs that maybe I would do differ- 
y, but I’m glad I had the chance to 
re my ideas.” a 
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ASalesmen peer at layout stage of 
new Calvert ads on drawing boards 
of mechanical artists Bernard Posner 
(foreground) and John Rossi. 


Marketing & research director Dick 
Lessler (seated) tells duties. Right: 
agency vice-president Jules Singer.» 


“Copy group head for Calvert 
Norris Konheim (third from 
right) and copy writer Joseph 
Mintzer (left) explain reason for 
ad copy in new campaign. 


Finale was talk with Grey presi- 
dent Arthur Fatt (seated left). 
Others (|. to r.): salesman N. 
Brook, Calvert Reserve ad & pro- 
motion manager Walter Hough- 
ton, salesmen V. Weiner, A. 
Markley and M. Freedman.¥ 
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The newly formed Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., owned partly by RCA and Sears, Roebuck, 
policies set for its first major assault as a full-line (see above) appliance marketer. Here 


the first report of its sales plans, which include one of the industry's biggest ad budge 


Eicareen months ago Whirlpool 
Corp. sent high-voltage currents 
through appliance circuits by merging 
with Seeger Refrigerator Co. and two 
RCA divisions. This was something 
‘new under the business sun: the amal- 
gamation of a group of small companies 
with different lines (Tide—Aug. 27, 
1955). The laundry equipment maker’s 
obvious purpose: to create a new di- 
versified family of appliances, with 
which to battle the full-line giants. 
That goal has now been accom- 
plished. Dealers are getting their first 
looks at Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation’s 
new full line at distributor showings 
across the country.* They are viewing 


*The St. Joseph (Mich.) company votes in March 
on a proposed merger with Birtman Electric Co., 
vacuum cleaner supplier for Sears, Roebuck. 
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a display of some 90 models of 14 
major appliances bearing the firm’s new 
golden RCA Whirlpool brand name. 
The crisp-lined fixtures of pastel hues 
are designed to meet practically every 
kitchen, laundry and air conditioning 
need, at prices competitive with the 
field. Missing only are electronics, 
turned out abundantly, of course, by 
RCA, which as a 20% stockholder in 
the new firm shares distribution chan- 
nels with the new wares. 


Such diversification is considered 
basic for survival in today’s competi- 
tive appliance market. -Philco, too, is 
branching, first acquiring range and 
wringer washer lines and, more re- 
cently, the Bendix automatic washer 
from Avco. The number of single-liners 


Z 
\ 


+ 
= 


swallowed up or forced out of ther 
ning in recent years—Thor, D 
Freeze, Speed Queen, Apex to ment 
a few—points up the wisdom of W. 
pool’s and Philco’s moves. 


tection for the brutal appliance 
Avco made kitchen and laund 
tures, and electronics as well. Bui 
was forced out, too. The same € 
nomic climate found Avco dismeml 
ing its appliance business, as WE 
pool added new tentacles. 


takes, of course, is the keenest b 


its first real test. Its profits for 1! I 
$13,800,00 on sales of $368 millio 
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toted up largely on already estab- 
ed, products and its regular de- 
ries to Sears, Roebuck.** The con- 
er has yet to turn in his verdict on 
reorganized company and its new 
k-in-trade. 
Jong with a full line, the firm’s 
ident, Elisha Gray II, has an envi- 
> distribution system, clearly a key 
Bday’ s rough & tumble appliance 
iness. In addition to gaining through 
merger RCA’s top distribution chan- 
, bringing in Sears as a major stock- 
ler insured that firm as a continu- 
outlet for his products. Combine 
se with Whirlpool’s already impres- 
. distribution and you have some- 
3 to strike envy in the breast of any 
liance maker. 
ut even this formidable asset is 
lergoing captious scrutiny. In the 
iths since the merger, the firm’s 
s division, under vice-president 
n Hurley. has worked to integrate 
strongest distributors of Whirlpool 
RCA (Seeger had only its Sears 
let). It has weeded out distributors 
Jacked adequate financing and fa- 
ies for the expanded line, substi- 
1d others, some which previously 
dled competitive lines. 
nits quest for quality distribution, 
irlpool-Seeger has avoided the “all 
nothing” mandate of Avco, which 
ally created more distribution com- 
ations than it smoothed.*** The 
s division counts on the products 
mselves to sell the full-line concept. 
some instances distributors in the 
ie market areas have split the line 
vn the middle, others carry less than 
: the line. 


such latitude is consistent with the 
v's policy of keeping distribution 
: of factory control. Gray, like 
‘ge’s Judson Sayre, is a champion 
ndependent distribution, which re- 
y has been losing out to factory 
nches among some sectors of the in- 
. Declares Gray: “Whirlpool-See- 
doesn’t believe in a captive dis- 
ution system. We have abiding con- 
nee that individual enterprise at 
distributor and at the dealer level 
out-perform the company-owned 
vork.” Of the firm’s system of 82 
chised distributors (in 79 locations) 
are independent, except six which 
RCA-owned. 
n instance of the firm’s distributor 
is the haste with which it made 


lt of Whirlpool-Seeger’s 1956 output went to 
-order house, which acquired one-sixth 
in the firm at the time of the merger. 
Roebuck for a number of years has sold 
Ipool laundry equipment and Seeger re- 
tors, respectively, under the Kenmore and 
ot labels. 


of the distributors who decided to take 
when faced with the alternative of 
-all of Avco’s line also carried RCA elec- 
S, which they preferred to Avco’s weak 
ey line. This may have contributed to 
S decision to put itself into a position, 
the merger, of choosing the companion 
ce line for its distribution outlets. 
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its own freezer after acquiring Inter- 
national Harvester’s Evansville (Ind.) 
freezer plant late in 1955—thus saving 
distributors and dealers from a gap 
in their lines. 


>» Linking distribution and factory is a 
vastly expanded sales division. Under 
Hurley, this broadly functioning di- 
vision forks into two separate sections, 
marketing and merchandise develop- 
ment (see chart). George Stevens heads 
the latter group, which acts as a liaison 
between sales and engineering, and is 
responsible for planning new products 
and seeing that they get made. The 
section breaks up into product groups 
which maintain contact with the 
marketers to learn what products are 
needed, and with research & develop- 
ment (a division like the sales division) 
to guide their ideas. 

Function of the larger marketing 
section, headed by vice-president John 
Bricker, is to dispatch the products 
through distribution channel to con- 
sumers. Marketing, in turn, is divided 
into market research, merchandising, 
selling, and a recently added distribu- 
tion department. The latter group was 
created to serve as spokesmen for the 
field sales staff at administrative head- 
quarters. 

Roy Howard heads the merchandis- 
ing group, which assumes overall re- 
sponsibility for planning and executing 
the companys huge advertising and 
promotion programs. But company ad- 
vertising also functions under selling, 
which underwent extensive revision 
last fall. Separate sales managers were 
placed over four vertical sales organ- 
izations devoted variously to laundry 
equipment, refrigeration (including air 


conditioning and dehumidifiers), all 
other kitchen furnishings, and “special 
markets,” the latter group to assist dis- 
tributors in selling to builders and utili- 
ties. The reorganization also provided 
for an advertising & sales promotion 
manager for each of these groupings— 
his function to work with Howard’s 
staff in tailoring advertising & promo- 
tion for his special province. 


> This new sales setup is, of course, a 
tendency toward the concept of product 
decentralization, which has wafted over 
to appliances from the automobile in- 
dustry. General Electric has gone the 
whole way with product decentraliza- 
tion, fashioning a separate organiza- 
tion, from engineering to distribution, 
for each of its products. The Whirl- 
pool-Seeger organization, traditionally 
slower moving, is gravitating in that 
direction. “As we grow we will tend 
more and more toward product di- 
visional operation,” says Gray. “It’s our 
thinking that that’s the best way to get 
expert and specific knowledge and at- 
tention on particular problems.” 

Dovetailing with the new’ sales 
structure is the firm’s product special- 
ists’ organization, carried over from the 
old Whirlpool setup, in which each 
sales district has a staff of one or more 
specialists for each of the company’s 
products. The specialist interprets and 
demonstrates his particular product to 
both distributors and dealers. 


> Just as the firm has largely applied 
tried & proven methods to distribution, 
its product line, too, gives the impres- 
sion of dependability instead of daring. 
Says Gray, “Our philosophy tends 
heavily to engineering. It’s a demon- 


RCA Whirlpool’s first big push has $20,000,000 worth of ad money 
behind it—among the biggest appliance industry’s industry budgets. 


Untie CES from the clothesline, ma'am! 


New RCA WHIRLPOOL the saves you 297 fone a NES: 


Only the new °57 RCA WHIRLPOOL 

5-temp dryer gives you the right tem- <>: 
perature for every fabric—and faster, 
fluffier drying for everything you wash! > “urve= 2 


the WOMAN’S YVYiIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Twist-off cap 


The White Cap Co. of Chicago, a 
subsidiary of Continental Can, is 
extremely proud of the excellent 
job that its pry-off lid does in pre- 
serving food. But it has long known 
that this type of closure is less than 
popular with the nation’s house- 
wives. After assiduous experimen- 
tation, it has come up 
with something new—a 
“twist-off cap”  cur- 
rently being used on 
catsup bottles. I have 
tried it and found that, 
after giving a sharp 
knock not mentioned in 
the directions, an easy 
quarter - turn actually 
did open and close the 
jar. Advantages are 
that the cap does not 
get bent, does not re- 
quire a special gadegt, and _ pre- 
vents spoilage of opened foods just 
as effectively as the pry-off type. 
One survey has shown that house- 
wives are already enthusiastic 
about it. I look forward to seeing 
it on pickles, olives, peanut butter, 
mayonnaise and other food prod- 
ucts. 


Smoother billing 


This business of paying department 
store bills can become quite con- 
fusing, especially since there is 
often a two-week time lapse be- 
tween the time that the bill is 
made up and the time it is re- 
ceived. I was therefore pleased to 
see what one Fifth Avenue store 
has done. By means of some slight 
editorial revisions, it has devised 
a bill that can be easily understood. 
“To your previous balance; we 
have added purchases; deducted 
payments and credits; and on this 
date; there is a balance of” is the 
form now being used for column 
headings. 

Speaking of bills, I notice that 
a few local merchants have joined 
department stores in supplying 
postage-free, self-addressed enve- 
opes. This is a small touch that 
helps make a painful process a lit- 
tle more pleasant. 


Picture window 
existence 


One of the most deplorable phe- 
nomena of our era is the suburban 
development with the fancy name 
and look-alike architecture that has 
sprung up since World War II. 


eee Gry: he’s betting on tried meth 
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What sort of life does a woman 
lead in one of these identical 
boxes? John Keats. of Washington, 
D.C., has attempted to supply the 
answer in a book aptly entitled 
“The Crack in the Picture Win- 
dow.” Any non-resident reader who 
visits “Rolling Knolls Estates” will 
be glad that his stay there is both 
brief and vicarious. — 

As described by the author, con- 
ditions are unbeliev- 
ably grim. Home is not 
a castle, but a prison. 
Mary Drone, the al- 
legorical heroine, is 
soon disenchanted by 
construction flaws, in- 
adequate space, the 
dullness of her sur- 
roundings. She has an 
overabundance of 
neighbors all too close 
for comfort. Conform- 
ity is the byword. Her 
individuality diminishes to almost 
nil. She*even cooks the same meals 
as her neighbors. 

It’s hard to believe that cevelop- 
ment living is as bad as all that. 
Keats has chosen a fascinating sub- 
ject. However, he has hurt his 
book with indifferent writing, ex- 
aggeration, fallacious reasoning. 

His analysis of the craving for 
appliances (one of the better sec- 
tions) helps explain the fantastic 
consumer debt. Expensive gadgets 
are regarded by Mary not only as 
a prestige symbol but also as a so- 
lution for her personal problems. 
When one piece of equipment fails 
to make her happy, she nags her 
husband into buying another—on 
time, of course. 

And what does Mary do when 
she decides that Rolling Knolls is 
unbearable? Herein lies a prime 
reason for the second-home boom. 
She persuades her husband to 
move to another, more expensive 
house (in yet another development) 
where the drawbacks are the same 
but the young couple are less able 
to afford them. 

To understand is to wonder. 


Nude clothed 


When Continental Baking Co. in- 
troduced its Profile bread, proba- 
bly the last thing it expected was 
that there would be objections to 
the nude figure of a woman on the 
package. So many of the public 
protested, however, that Continen- 
tal had to take action. Examine the 
revised package and you'll see that 
two lines have been added to in- 
dicate a bathing suit. 


strable fact that companies spenc 
the most money wisely on that fi 
have grown the most. We’re satis 
the future belongs to companies wl 
do a superb engineering job.” 
These standards kept the compa 
automatic washer-dryer in the devel 
ment oven for years. Just now unw 
ping it, the firm believes its engin 
have licked production problems, s 
as beset GE’s combination washer-di 
after its 1955 launching (necessitatir 
second withdrawal late in 1956). 
most revolutionary item of the 
panded line, RCA Whirlpool’s combi 
tion unit now enters competition y 
the already marketed Bendix, Westi 
house and Easy washer-dryers, as y 
as a Hotpoint model new this y 
(Norge is readying one for 1958). 


> In bringing such products to f 
tion, research & development is ai 
by product development committ 
whose membership includes represet 
tives not only from the merchant 
development section (of sales), but fr 
manufacturing, accounting and servi 
These committees serve to coordin 
engineering with the firm’s over-all p 
gram. 

Following its tried & proven poli 
the company has concocted a way 
test product ideas before putting 
on the assembly line. This is an Ri 
Whirlpool Miracle Kitchen exhibit, | 
signed to demonstrate “possible fut 
kitchen innovations, now in vari 
stages of development.” Three repli 


be push-button directed to the dini 
table to deliver table service or co 
soiled dishes, a “mechanical mai 


Whirlpool-Seeger president Elist 
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Togetherness 


ok 


—-A NEWSLETTER FROM McCALL'S 


A MONTHLY DIGEST 
OF TRENDS IN 
FAMILY LIVING 


AND BUYING 
No. 4 


a } Oo The trademark of 
McCall 

the magazine of Togetherness 
reaching women in more 
than 4,750,000 families 


ins plaid 


Narrowing The Gaps 


Togetherness, McCall’s towering trademark, is essentially a label for the 
new American family life that, to quote Margaret Mead, “‘has taken on so 
high a value that it becomes an end rather than a means.” 


But Togetherness can and does have other dimensions. For example, it is 
an apt way to describe the overlapping and fusion that has been happening 
to America since World War II — the closing of the ranks between popula- 
tions, incomes, tastes and living standards that is jolting marketers into 
a whole new viewpoint. 


The country is spreading out, yet moving closer together. ‘‘Scatteration” 
or “decentralization” is the order of the day, with suburbs swelling at six 
times the rate of cities. (Yet suburbs themselves are closely self-centered.) 
Old-fashioned city concepts of marketing may have to change to fit what 
the N. Y. Times calls the new continuous areas of settlement or “gargan- 
tuan scrambles”. Even rural areas cannot be regarded as isolated markets. 
Today’s midwestern farmer is apt to have Westport tastes ; the city sophis- 
ticate is baking home-made bread. 


Everyone is moving upward together. The phrase “well-to-do” is disappear- 
ing from the American scene along with the poorhouse. Back in the 1930’s, 
a $2,500 income was taken as a standard of abundance. Now the average 
family gets twice that and more. Today, you see the same families at the 
supermarket, the golf course, the boat shows. Seven out of ten families own 
cars, and there’s no parking lot snobbism because everybody’s rig is mighty 
fancy. 45,000 new swimming pools are scheduled to be built this year, and 
Americans now spend more money on concert tickets than on baseball 
games. Materialistically, culturally, educationally — and spiritually, too, for 
religion is increasingly shared by all — America is in an era of democratic 
dynamism. 


Family Togetherness: the amalgam, the hope. Against this background of 
almost-dizzying movement and growth, of blending populations and melt- 
ing boundaries, it is only natural that the family unit — centered on its 
natural axis, the woman — has become so important in this way of life. 
Home is where stability, security and individuality are really built, and 
more Americans are consciously emphasizing home life. Togetherness in 
its vitality and universality is the only real definitive contemporary market. 


Quote For Today 

(or hammering the point home) 
“T think you people at McCall’s have done the next-to-impossible. 
In Togetherness you have come up with a one-word slogan defin- 


ing American life today.” 
ing America y John P. Cunningham, 


President, Cunningham & Walsh 


Copyright 1957 McCall Corporation 
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“Didn't get the cigaret account . 


> 


“Copy chief quit” 


4 ‘ 


“The trains are running 30 minutes late” 


“The cleaning woman never came, 


“What a day I've had . . .” ; 
I didn’t hold a card all afternoon . . . 
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GEORGE STEVENS 
Director of. 
merchandising 
development 


Pi Dre 


JOSEPH 
SCHULTE 

| Merchandising 
manager— 

_| administrative 


General managers for 
Laundry 
Refrigeration 
Ranges 
Air Conditioning 
Kitchens 


sition we planned to hold in the in- 
stry about the middle of this year.” 
mnificantly, the figure arrived at is 
excess of $20,000,000—one of the 
lustry’s biggest. 

The idea guiding the apportionment 
ithis huge budget, according to J. A. 
hulte, merchandising manager, was 
istretch the ad dollar across as many 
pect as possible—that is, to give 
» new products and brand name 
ximum exposure. Print gets the ma- 
portion of this task, with maga- 
es due nearly double last year’s 
dget slice or 18% of the total new 
dget (28 national magazines, gen- 
J, women’s, farm will be used). 
out that much more will go for na- 
nal newspaper advertising. 

Network television is receiving a 15% 
»e of the ad budget, this spread 
sr three weekly shows, Producer’s 
owcase, Saturday Color Carnival, 
Perry Como Show, and the daily 
tinee Theater. Business publications 
1 get around 3%. Co-op advertising, 
which the bulk will be newspaper, 
1 get some 38% of the ad money, 
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WHIRLPOOL. 


SEEGER’S 


JOHN A. HURLEY 
Vice-president 


the biggest single slice of the budget. 

Says Kenyon & Eckhardt account 
executive Jack Patterson: “We take 
each product individually and map out 
a separate campaign for it. We 
don’t push the whole line in one ad. 
We select one product feature for point- 
ing up—not necessarily an exclusive one, 
but the feature with the most consumer 
appeal. Then we take two more features 
of next importance and give them sub- 
ordinate attention in the ad.” (Upon re- 
ceiving the account in 1955, the agency 
enlarged its Chicago office from a small 
service office to a full-sized branch.) 


> To determine consumer interest in 
the various product features, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt engaged the Chicago research 
firm of Gould, Gleiss & Benn to con- 
duct an “attitude research” project out- 
lined by the agency. These findings 
highly influenced ad planning. For in- 
stance, research indicated that house- 
wives are primarily interested in a re- 
frigerator’s food preservation qualities. 
The study also showed that they con- 
sider automatic defrosting highly de- 


SALES 


DIVISION 


JOHN 1. BRICKER 
Director of 
marketing 


ROY HOWARD Directors of 
birederlat Market research 
merchandising sae suey 
ales 
THOMAS J. RICHARD 
General 
LOUNSBERY SIERK : sales managers for 
Merchandising Merchandising Laundry 
manager— manager— Refrigeration 
promotion advertising Kitchens 


Special markets 


An advertising & sales promo- 
tion manager reports to each of 
the three general sales man- 
agers for products. They work, 
however, directly with Roy 
Howard’s merchandising people. 


sirable in a refrigerator. Result: this 
feature, while not exclusive, is given 
a supporting role in ads. 

Another way the firm is backing up 
its new line is with service. Consistent 
with its engineering philosophy, the 
company has always been strong on 
service, is now bringing that field force 
in line with other expansions. The 
firm’s servicing setup, significantly 
called the “consumer relations depart- 
ment,” encompasses installation and 
demonstrations, as well as product 
maintenance and parts replacement. 
While these are actually the responsi- 
bility of the distributor, the field force 
insures that high standards are met by 
assisting, advising and training distribu- 
tor service staffs. Explains Gray: “We 
have elevated the service function 
where it is now on a par at the con- 
ference table with distribution, en- 
gineering and manufacturing.” 

With this blend of the tried & proven 
and one of the industry's biggest ad- 
vertising budgets, the RCA Whirlpool 
full line starts out on the tricky ap- 
pliance track. = 
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Tide) ADVERTISING INDEX 


National advertising volume for major measurable 
media moved up a significant notch in 1956: Aided 
by a whopping 20% gain in network television 
revenue, total volume climbed S:8°6 in 1956 over 
1955, with all six major media recording increases. 


The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. 
Lasser & Co., also showed last December’s ad volume 
up 7.4% over 1955's like month. Only newspapers 
failed to match the December gains of the other 
five media. 


For 1956, national ad volume jumped to an 
Index figure of 197.5, compared to a 1955 Index 
of 181.6. The individual media worked out like this: 


@ Network television hit an Index total of 382.0 in 
1956, up 19.9%, from 1955. Television rounded out 
the year with a December Index of 420.2, 13.6% 
better than the Index rating of 369.9 in 1955's 
December. 


® General magazines climbed 9.9% in 1956 over 
1955. For December, the Index stood at 148.2, a 
5.6%, rise over the 140.3 Index score for the same 
month in 1955. 


@ Business publications climbed a healthy 9.2% in 
1956 over 1955. In December, business papers did 
even better with the Index jumping 11.5% over 
1955’s December, from 151.0 points to 168.4. 


@ Farm publications registered a 6.5°%, gain in 1956 
over 1955. The December Index for farm books was 
88.1, 2.3%, better than the 86.1 points registered 
in the comparable month a year earlier. 


@ Newspaper volume was 5.5%, better in 1956 than 
in 1955. For December, however, newspapers fell 
1.3% below 1955’s December, from 148.7 points to 
146.8. 


@ Outdoor was up 2.7% for the year and 5.1% 
for December. 


Network radio figures are not included due to 
rate complications, but an estimate is included in 
the Index for consistency. 


National advertising for 
December, 1956, 


up 7.4% 


over December, 1955 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


MAGAZINES 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


FARM PUBLICATIONS NEWSPAPERS 


YEAR TO DATE 


1956 1955 % Change 
National advertising. ..197.5....181.6....up 8.8% 
Newspapers ......... 189.2. 55179: 3t Ups bee 


General magazines. ...163.2....148.5....up 9.9%, 
Network television. ...382.0....318.6....up 19.9%, 
Outdoor ie. ontecs.s Bon, 156.2. 3.1 52sec epee 7a. 
Farm publications... .. 120.4....113.0....up 6.5% 
Business publications. .197.4....180.7....up 9.2°/, 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


November October Septem 
1956 1956 1956 
National advertising. ..... 175.1....225.7....235) 
Newspapers ............ 146.8... .218.7....240# 
General magazines....... 148.2....204.5....201 
Network television....... 420.2... .414.6... .427. 
Quidooria.s...) ae ae 128.7....162.7....159% 
Farm publications........ 88:1... 111.3... a 
Business publications... .. 168.4. ...213.0....225 


*Revised 


All index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947-1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 1951 average. 
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Tide) LEADERSHIP PANEL O NE OF the hot topics these days 
is the quality (or lack of it) of television 


programing. As more advertisers get 
burned by disappointing (though ex- 
pensive) shows, the subject will get 
even hotter. To find out what the 
people most concerned with the current 
state of affairs think about it, Tide 
went to its Leadership Panel of adver- 
tisers, agencymen and PR. 


re orts On > The majority (53%) of the Panel 
think this season’s network program- 
ing is roughly on the same level as that 


of past season’s, but this doesn’t indi- 
cate satisfaction by any means. A 


x 2 
th tS SCaAaSOnN S typical explanatory comment comes 
from Decca Records’ advertising direc- 
tor Mort L. Nasitir: “Many evenings are 


almost ‘unwatchable’ for a person of 

average tastes. Similarity and repetition 

f of type (example: three westerns on 
ne one network—one after the other) seem 


to be the rule in many cases.” Adds an 


: Q. Are there any NEW network TV shows this season you particularly LIKE? 


NO 
other show 
came close 


most liked: Playhouse 90 second: Twenty-one 


least liked: 
any give-away 
quiz 


2 * 
eee, i 
4 28 


second: Steve Allen third: Stanley 
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executive of an electronics firm: “Most, 
but not all, programs are geared down 
to the 100% American 12-year-old 
mentality, a frightening thought.” In 
general, the Panel’s concern is not so 
much comparative quality as the deadly 
“sameness” of the programing—hardly 
a vote of confidence. 

A fairly large group (19%) of Panel, 
of course, think TV programing has 
improved, at least somewhat. Cahn- 
Miller president Louis F. Cahn explains 
it this way: “Nobody should be ex- 
pected to look at everything on TV, 
anymore than they should be expected 
to read every new book that comes out. 
There’s enough variety to satisfy most 
tastes some of the time.” 


> Sametime, a healthy 27% of the 
Panel think this season’s network pro- 
graming is definitely poorer. Pressed 
for reasons, the Panelists divided into 
two broad groups: one segment of the 
Panel thinks TV is hurting itself by 
placing too much emphasis on com- 
petitive ratings. Says Breakstone Foods 
admanager R. Samuel: “There seems to 
be less creative ability at work, and 
more forcing, possibly as a result of 
greater pressure, rating fights, etc.” 
Adds another admanager: “While the 
networks shuffle for rating position, 
quality falls off. Always trying to out- 
do ‘the Joneses’ never produced a 
quality product.” 

Another sizable group of Panelists 
think the networks have simply gone 
stale and imitative. Comments the sales 
manager of a major food company: “TV 
technique cannot be an imitation of 
theatrical or movie successes. Successful 
theater properties can’t automatically 
be converted to successful TV pro- 
grams.” Adds Climalene sales vice- 
-president Robert Marriott: “The tend- 
ency of the nets is to ape successful 
formulas, such as quiz shows, rather 
than spend time and money to develop 
fresh new ones.” 


> Naturally, the Panel’s general opin- 
ions on the quality of TV programing 
is firmly based on their preferences in 
individual programs. For the Panel’s 
vote on current programing, see the ac- 
company charts. 

Granting that television is not wholly 
living up to its potential, is there any- 
thing the networks can do to improve 
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it? The overwhelming majority of the 
Panel (69%) think they can. Sametime, 
though, specific suggestions for pro- 
graming improvement are far from 
plentiful. The best specific advice the 
Panel can offer, is that the networks 
explore the areas of educational, public 
service and news programing more 
thoroughly than they've done so far. 
Ironically, the suggestion most fre- 
quently offered by panelists: “improve 
entertainment.” 


> Tide, finally, asked the Panel pre- 
cisely who it believes should be in 
charge of network TV programing. 

Some 39% of the Panel, the largest 
single group, thought the advertising 
agency should be responsible for TV 
production. Second in favor was the in- 
dependent packager (31%), while the 
networks ran a poor third (19%). 

While the networks fared badly with 
the Panel as a whole, Norton Co. pub- 
licity manager C. Leonard Shaw con- 
tributed a closely reasoned defense of 
the networks’ role in television produc- 
tion. The network, says Shaw, should 
control production because shows must 
be top quality productions geared to 
modern listening and using all facilities 
for good TV showmanship. “The 
agency, he adds, “is basically selling- 
minded; the show’s star is self-minded; 
an independent packager is solely busi- 
ness-minded; the sponsor himself makes 
the products and show business is not 
a product. Production is network busi- 
ness. It has the facilities available for 
performers and production, the best 
operation, and many fringe benefits 
that can aid in developing a. . . show.” 
Adds General Fireproofing Co. assistant 
admanager Joseph Morgan: “The net- 
woiks have enough at stake, I think, 
to try to do the best possible job.” 
Sametime, Vick Chemical Co. mer- 
chandise research director Richard Seitz 
enters a mild warning: “The networks 
ought to be the producers by logic, 
but they aren’t doing the job right. 
They are torn between a desire to build 
programs for the long run and a desire 
to please every whim and fancy.” 


> Panelists who prefer ad agency pro- 
duction are mainly concerned with the 
perennial tug-of-war over the extent of 
sponsor control. Stetson Shoe Co. ad- 


manager R. H. Haviland puts it th 
way: “[If the agency acted as produce 
we'd stand a better chance to cont 
the show. The others tend to ign 
the product appeal in favor of h 
ratings. TV commercials and_ shoy 
should be designed to appeal to # 
sponsor’s market the same as magazii 
are. Just because a show doesn't f 
a high rating, it doesn’t mean it wol 
sell goods.” Goetz Brewing Co. adm 
ager Robert Jornayvaz adds that or 
an agency can coordinate netw 
production and talent efforts to ach 
maximum product sell. The age 
thinks Jornayvaz, acts as the i 
middleman. The vice-president © 
large midwestern appliance ma 
turer, incidentally, seems to equate 
vertising know-how with tel 
showmanship. Says he: “The agi 
capable of producing good adv 

and should carry the responsibili 
producing a good show... .” 


> Panelists voting for the independ 
packager, however, carefully avo 
assumption. They look on show pr 
tion as a highly specialized disci 
Thinks Block Drug Co. admanag 
L. Plant: “A show needs the very 
professional show business talen’ 
independent packager is most like 
use only this type of talent.” 
question of objectivity also colors ne 
thinking. Says Trans World Airlin 
domestic advertising director John } 
Keavey: “[The independent pack 
is less subject to the many pres 
that are always brought to bear 0} 
agency, network or client—and — 
more objective about theatrical vali 
than a star is.” Adds sales ma 
Eugene Tannenbaum of Doug 
Corp. of America’s ice cream div 
“I don’t believe that the agency ort 
network should handle a show becat 
of their excessive commercial interes 
. . . An independent packager 
posedly a specialist and must | 
pable of producing a good show: 
Several Panelists don’t believe 
trusting television production t 
one segment of the industry. Sal 
transportation executive: “I don 
I would care to trust any one ind 
(including myself). In my 
television production should — 
result of the work of many handsi*¥ 
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1), Omnibus 

2) Perry Como 
3) Ed Sullivan 
4) Playhouse 90 
5) I Love Lucy 
6) Sgt..Bilko 


7) Lawrence Welk 

8) Groucho Marx 

9) What's My Line? 
10) Robert Montgomery 
11) Steve Allen 
12),$64,000 Question 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Ad of the month 


Seldom has an advertiser handled 
a delicate subject more beautifully 
than Mennen does in its current 
spread (see cut). Featuring a ma- 
ternity evening dress created by a 
noted designer is in itself an in- 
spired approach to attracting an 
audience for baby care products. 

Even more notable is the way 
this idea has been developed. The 
color photograph is in soft focus, 
almost like a painting. The head- 
line, “To Every Lady-in-Waiting,” 
singles out its market without the 
mawkishness of most appeals to 
Momism. The copy makes a smooth 
and graceful transition from “Never 
before has there been so much 
sound guidance for new mothers” 
to “Even common infant skin up- 
sets have met their match.” Pack- 
ages of lotion, powder and oil are 
shown large enough to be recog- 
nized but not so big as to be ob- 
trusive. 

Here is an outstanding ad that is 
“off-beat” in the best sense of that 
frequently misunderstood term. 


O, say, can you see 


Last fall Pan American’s copy said, 
“Europe, you see, is back from her 
. >”? a3? << 
summer vacation.” Now its “Eu- 
rope, you see, is awakening to an- 
other spring.” No, I don’t see, and 


® 


there’s an annoyingly patronizing 
tone to this second person paren- 
thetical expression. The same goes 
for Kellogg’s “Corn, you know, 
soaks up more sun than any other 
grain,” and all copy that inserts 
extraneous “you” phrases in the 
middle of statements with which 
the reader is obviously unfamiliar. 


**“Excite’ no 


longer excites 


T. Henry Thompson has responded 
to this column’s invitation for 
words-on-which-there -should-be-a- 
moratorium. His candidate is “ex- 
cite” and his nomination is well 
documented with the following 
quotes from recent ads: 

e Del Monte puts excitement in 
catsup. 

e De Soto is the world’s most ex- 
citing car. 

e Hotpoint brings new excitement 
to TV viewing. 

e Sealtest Ice Cream is an excit- 
ing creation. 

e Chrysler has exciting new Tor- 
sion-Aire. 

e Columbia Records give exciting 
performances. 

e Intercontinental Hotels are in 
exciting Latin America. 

e Cranston adds an exciting di- 
mension to petti-point pique. 


r y 
lo 
Every | ady in Walting. 


By 
Lester 


Leber 


e Arthur Murray has an exciting 
offer. 
e Each menu on the S.S. United 
States is an exciting adventure. 
e G.E. bulbs come in four excit- 
ing colors. 

Maybe this word once conveyed 
its dictionary meaning of “moving 
to strong emotion.” But now that 
it’s being used for everything from 
catsup to light bulbs, copy writers 
need a _ better way to arouse 
“@-------- te 


Make it easy— 
feature something else 


All a housewife does before serv- 
ing a frozen fruit pie is pop it in 
an oven. But Swanson underplays 
ease of preparation in its advertis- 
ing. In fact, this Campbell subsidi-_ 
ary takes an almost opposite tack. 

Headline says, “At last you can_ 
bake a better pie every time.” Sub- 
head reads, “Fresh-Frozen by 
Swanson! Fresh-Baked by YOU!” 
Copy continues the theme with 
“fresh-baked in your own kitchen 
by you.” 

It’s an intriguing switch from the 
original approach to selling frozen 
foods, and you don’t have to be 
privy to Swanson’s depth psychol- 
ogy research to understand the rea- 
son. Women obviously appreciate 
convenience but are a little embar- 
rassed by the whole thing. The 
rare one who bakes a pie or cake in 
the old-fashioned way makes sure 
her guests know it. The others are 
slightly apologetic. | 

Convenience is still a powerful 
reason-to-buy. But smart market- 
ers are taking that for granted and 
subduing it in their advertising. 
For Angel Food mixes Betty Crock- 
er proclaims that they “come out 
perfect every time,” that they're 
higher, lighter, melt-in-your-mouth- 
tender—without a single word 
about being easy to make. . 

In another field, Burlington Fab- 
rics advises that there is no dress 
in the world like the one you make 
yourself. 

The feminine instinct to excel in 
household arts is deep-seated. Alert 
advertisers are catering to it if 
what they say, if not in what they 
make. 
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advertising to industry, Il 


advertising’s 
impact at 


YALE & 
TOWNE 


L Ad is read by 


2. Salesman is called in 
‘to demonstrate product. 


production executive. 


A tape recorded interview with six Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


production executives explored in detail the uses they 


make of industrial advertising, how much they rely on in- 


dustrial ads for information and the areas in which such 


ads have saved Yale & Towne money or improved produc- 


tion output or methods. 


Wis the cooperation of Yale & 
Towne vice-president Elmer Twyman 
and John Baldinger, general manager 
of Yale & Towne’s Yale materials han- 
dling division in Philadelphia, the edi- 
tors of Tide were able to record a 
lengthy interview with six production 
executives of the division. The Yale 
plant in Philadelphia is the largest ma- 
terials handling manufacturing plant in 
the world and accounts for a sizable 
chunk of the company’s 1956 sales of 
some $123 million. 
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The six production executives who 
formed Tide’s group conference on in- 
dustrial advertising were Francis J. 
Dunleavy, assistant general manager 
of the division; O. S. Carliss, director 
of engineering; Norman R. Amberg, 
plant superintendent; George A. Smith, 
production manager; Michael F. Ryan, 
manufacturing assistant to the general 
manager, and Thomas H. Olson, as- 
sistant works manager. In general, the 


conference participants agreed unani-_ 


mously that industrial advertising 


3. The demonstration ts 
compared with results: 
previously obtained. 


- the demonstration results. 


A. 


Yale’ & Towne process a ' 
engineers independently evaluate 


comes very close to being essential t 
their jobs, that it has saved the com 
pany money and time, and has suk 
stantially contributed to plant effi 
ciency and production know-how. 

The main object of the conference 
of course, was to determine just wha 
happens when production executive 
read industrial ads. It became clea 
at the outset that most of the grouj 
does most of their business paper read 
ing at home, simply because they la¢ 
the time to do it at the plant. 
group sees anywhere from three to § 
publications a week each and there wi 
a general agreement that advertisement 
ranked about the same as editorial m 
terial in value. 

Just how important such readif 
can be to industrial advertisers may | 
judged by the fact that in Yale 
Towne’s Philadelphia plant, accordii 
to Amberg, there are an average 
five production operations “per 
and we run some 40,000 parts a mom 
through the plant, so that there is 
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Production department 
7, requests funds for 
a 
purchase of the 


t) 


6. 


Production department 
recommends purchase of the 
product to methods department 
which prepares the standards 


data and procedure. 


5. 


1eighborhood of 200,000 produc- 
operations performed a month.” 
only does the industrial advertiser 
crack at affecting any one or com- 
ion of these 200,000 operations 
gh the reading of the six execu- 
in the conference group, but he 
gets an opportunity through the 
ng of lower echelon personnel. 
Amberg expressed it: “After I look 
| of the periodicals I receive, I 
them over to the superintendents 
1eir reading, as well. Many times 
are things that I or my assoc- 
have overlooked that a foreman 
vick up. Consequently, we have a 
greater circulation of the trade 
zines than just the few of us. Our 
len group consists of some 25 
e, our superintendents five and 
ssistant foremen in the manufac- 
Z area, 150. So we get a pretty 
reading of all trade magazines.” 
other thing that contributes to 
' reading is the Yale & Towne 
ce of getting multiple copies, so. 
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Process engineers 
report on demonstration. 


Carliss explained that “we found that 
the habit of tearing pages out of mag- 
azines makes it less useful to the next 
individual who gets it. We, in engineer- 
ing, had multiple copies, some of which 
are routed through the department and 
some of which are retained for the 
article clippers. After they have passed 
through that more or less informal pro- 
gram, they are left out on a table in 
the department for reference for about 
60 days, after which anything of par- 
ticular interest is cut out, filed and 
the magazine discarded.” 

The plant does not maintain a li- 
brary or even files of old issues of in- 
dustrial magazines, not necessarily be- 
cause they wouldn’t be useful, but 
largely because in Philadelphia the 
Franklin Institute maintains readily 
available files of practically all the tech- 
nical magazines in the world. 

When anyone of the six executives 
sees an ad that interests him, he fol- 
lows a very informal routine that ulti- 
mately leads to the purchase (or rejec- 


product. 


8. Production department 
requisitions the 
purchasing department 
for the product. 


9, 


’ Production department 
makes cost studies for 
comparison with any 
future new products. 


tion) of the advertised product (see 
chart). Like other industrial executives 
the group as a whole depends much 
more on such a system than on person- 
al calls from salesmen. Carliss made it 
clear, however, that the role of the 
salesmen is nonetheless a very important 
one: “A good ad is read because of an 
interest in the problem. If it’s worth- 
while, informative, then it will pave the 
way for the salesmen. Moreover, the 
salesman does something which I think 
is unique and which can’t be accom- 
plished by advertising no matter how 
good it is. He brings you what I’d 
like to call the talk of the trade—what 
other people in related lines are doing.” 

Still another factor which indicates 
how advertising paves the way for 
salesmen is that of time. The people 
at Yale & Towne made it quite clear 
that they are frequently influenced by 
advertising on projects and plans which 
may not materialize for months or even 
years. Dunleavy said that he believes 
any executive “is not only thinking of 
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something which he is looking for to- 
day, but also he’s looking for the fu- 
ture.” Smith illustrated Dunleavy’s point 
with this example: “We are thinking 
now about doing some rearranging in 
the stockrooms. This may be six months, 
nine months, perhaps a year getting 
started, but one of the things we're 
looking for is a better, or more flexible 
type of shelving. A short time ago we 
had a problem of handling material on 
the assembly line and were looking for 
an immediate answer. From an ad we 
discovered a type of rack which stored 
hardware items right along the assem- 
bly line which not only increased ef- 
ficiency but also improved our house- 
keeping. Now we may use this same 
kind of rack in our stockroom.” 

Others in the group cited different 
kinds of ways they had benefited from 
advertising. Some of them: 


© Carliss:; “We recently installed a 
traction dynamometer in the hopes that 
we would install one at the end of each 
of our production lines in time. The 
idea came about through a series of ads 
which showed that the automobile 
manufacturers were able to save time 
and space with the method.” 


e Smith: “We are constantly on the 
lookout for ways to improve equipment 
for handling and _ storage. Conse- 


quently,. we are always interested in ~ 


new and better containers. Some time 
ago, in an ad, we found a large wire 
basket of heavy construction which we 
now use for outside storage very ef- 
ficiently.” 


e Olson: “Well, in an ad by a pneu- 
matic wrench maker, I’ve found that 


Yale & Towne executives Smith, Dunleavy, Olson, Carliss, Amberg & Ryan 
Less cheesecake, more pictures and, above all, no exaggerated claims. 
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the company has redesigned the work- 
ing end of the tool so that the torque 
being applied to a nut, bolt, or what- 
ever, can be preset and when that 
torque is reached, the tool will shut it- 
self off. Now, I think if the device 
will do what the ad says, it could have 
considerable application in our plant.” 


Obviously, the group also gets valu- 
able help from the editorial sections of 
business publications as well as from 
the advertising, though it agreed that 
on the average the advertising was 
equally as valuable as the editorial. 
Some of them were able to cite spe- 
cific cases where editorial material had 
helped them in some way. Amberg, 
for one, cited the case of an editorial 
cartoon which showed “a fellow dash- 
ing through the plant with a fire ex- 
tinguisher on the truck and another 
fellow hanging on.” The Yale & Towne 
plant adapted the idea to its own fire 
fighting equipment. 

Others in the group mentioned other 
examples, but then pointed out that in 
both advertising and editorial there is 
much to be criticized. In the case of 
editorial content, they complained 
about the repetition of material among 
the same magazines. 

In the case of advertising, the group 
generally was considerably more criti- 
cal, complaining especially about cheese 
cake, exaggerated claims and inade- 
quate descriptions. Exaggerated claims 
seemed to irritate them especially be- 
cause, as Smith pointed out, there is 
the frequent possibility that someone 
in top management will see an ad 
which claims “a certain company has 
reduced its handling costs by, say 90% 
with the use of certain equipment. 


& ee » 
Meo : - : ate 


“Someone not familiar with manuf: 
turing and our different types of « 
eration may send that down the hi 
asking why we can’t do the san 
When you read the ad, you find « 
that 90% saving was made in a co 
pany which unloaded vans with 
shovel and now uses a chute.” 


Olson expressed the view of the ¢ 
tire group on the use of cheesecake 
such advertising: “There are all so 
of ways of spending advertising mon 
and I think that those companies whi 
dress up their ads with girls do the 
selves more harm than good. I do1 
have a negative reaction to the fem: 
form, but I think it serves no purpt 
in industrial advertising.” 


Added up, however, ‘the grou 
views indicated a real reliance on~ 
dustrial advertising as a source of ide 
both money and time saving. Like 
many other industrial executives, ho 
ever, they did regret they had so m 
business publication reading to do a 
even the frequency of certain maf 
zines. They feel this deeply becau 
as one puts it, “We're so afraid of mi 
ing something.” While this sentim 
pervaded the entire group, all of th 
seemed to agree that without industt 
advertising and industrial publicatic 
their jobs would be made consideral 
more difficult. : 
if 

The next Tide report on how ine 
trial advertising is used by executt 
will concern itself with purchas 
agents. Like the first two a 
will consist of a purchasing execu 
survey and a tape recorded intervi 
with such executives in a major mal 
facturing company. : 
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dvertising to industry, Il 


| Production 


executives use 


industrial ads 


1e 23 production executives TIDE interviewed and ques- ° 


aned represent as many companies and as wide a variety 


‘industrial products as any such group can. From the ques- 


nnaires and the interviews it is possible to draw some 


sneral conclusions which it is safe to say apply to produc- 


on executives throughout U.S. industry. 


\ 
IRST of all, production executives 
ree almost unanimously that indus- 
ul advertising has been extremely im- 
tant in improving production meth- 
; and equipment. Only two of the 
pondents did not think industrial 
vertising had so contributed to Amer- 
n industrial progress. One, R. B. 
0ks, general supervisor of produc- 
a engineers at General Motors’ Hyatt 
ings division, thought that such 
ertising is not saved until a specific 
{uirement occurs and that, conse- 
ntly, it is not too important. The 
ca T. R. Dreyer, vice-president of 
erican Machine & Foundry Co., 
said such advertising was not too 
ortant because “approved methods 
equipment in our company are 
ught to the attention of top man- 
ment by line production supervi- 
” It is clear, however, that in 
Oks’ case, the rest of the respondent 
utives would not agree and that 
Dreyer’s they would assume that 
line supervisors would get a great 
1 of their information from adver- 
g even if top management in that 
icular company does not. 
of the other executives not only 
e that industrial advertising’s con- 
utions have been enormous, but 
y also agree on the reasons. The 
icipal one, of course, as R. F. Whis- 
executive project officer of the 
ield Corp., put it, is that “The 
s and means of solving production 
olems or the development of new 
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ideas can often be expedited by spend- 
ing an hour in the advertising sections 
of an appropriate trade journal.” Others 
expressed the same thought in differ- 
ent ways. For example, Charles W. 
Walker, general foreman of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., said succinctly that in- 
dustrial advertising “Gives information 
not easily available elsewhere,” and 
Howard W. Brogman, plastics engineer 
of Electric Auto-Lite, said that indus- 
trial advertising contributes “By bring- 
ing information to the attention of peo- 
ple who may miss a personal contact 
with a sales representative. . . .” 


Similarly, all but three of the ex- 
ecutives questioned were easily able to 
cite examples of significant advances 
in production methods of equipment 
which had been brought about by 
advertising. These are a few of them: 
e Fred Goldenberg, chief industrial en- 
gineer, the Hammarlund Mfg. Co:: 
“We were looking for a sensitive as- 
sembly machine to overcome a costly 
problem. We saw in an ad a short 
description of an hydraulic press which 
suited our needs. It has more than 
doubled our production.” 

e M. Milton Tanenbaum, consultant: 
“The Micro-X Roll Former, developed 
by the James W. Howden Co., was the 
result of reading about the machine 
used by RCA to make tube grids.” 
e Arthur D. Chaffee, superintendent 
of mechanical maintenance of the Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co.: “We learned of the latest 
method of maintaining bearings in large 


Professional Engineer 


A. R. Fairchild 


Industrial Consultant 
M. Milton Tanenbaum 


Scully-Jones & Co. 
Works Manager 


Joseph Kosinski 


Roberts Number Machine & 
American Perforator Co. 


Plant Manager 


N. M. Olney 
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Sheffield Corp. 
Executive Project Officer 


R. F. Whisler 


31 Uses of Industrial Ads 


The production executives que- 
ried in the TIDE study reported 
31 production functions which 
have been improved specifi- 
cally by industrial advertising. 
Here are the functions they re- 
ported and the percentage of 
executives mentioning each: 


Cut materials handling costs ..-.. 77% 
Improved tooling design ......... 77% 
Selection of original equipment ...71% 
Replacement of equipment ....... 62% 
Increased output ............4.. 57% 
Reduction of unit costs .......... 57% 
Selection of metals and alloys ....57% 
Increased safety ........ 000.2205 52% 
Evaluation of methods .......1... 52% 
Improved product design ../... 52% © 
Increased automatic control ...... 52% 
Improved product finishes ....... 477 
Simplified production process ..... 47 To 
Reduced production spoilage ...... 40% 
Increased plant capacity ......... 40% 
Improved employe relations ...... 36% 
Reduced production down-time ....36% 
« Increased automatic assembly ....36% 
Aided in materials specifications ..36% 
Reduced maintenance costs ....).. 30% 
Improved plant layout ..... Hee 00K 
Aid in selection of plastics ....... 30% 
Better use of space ............. 27% 
Cut raw materials waste ......... 27 %o 
Improved product packaging ..2. . 27% 


Cut non-productive supervisory time 27 % 


Reduced dust and fire hazards /. .23% 
Reduced new plant costs ........ 22% 
Improved appearance of plant ....13% 


Improved employe health facilities.13% 
_ Improved efficiency of power use. .13% 
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Times Facsimile Corp. 


Executive Vice-President 


Austin G. Cooley 


American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 
Vice-President 


T. R. Dreyer 


press frames with honing—and _pur- 
chased the equipment.” 


e A. R. Fairchild, professional engi- 
neer: “Better gold plating and improved 
induction brazing.” 


e Austin G. Cooley, executive vice- 
president, Times Facsimile Corp.: “I’ve 
bought hoists from ads.” 

Just as production executives agree 
that industrial advertising is invaluable 
to them, so they also pretty well agree 
that general consumer advertising is 
not. In the words of N. M. Olney, plant 
manager of the Roberts Numbering 
Machine Co. & American Perforator 
Co.: “A countless list of instances could 
be cited (where industrial advertising 
gave information not available through 


general advertising). Industrial lit 
ture is where we look for informa 
related to our manufacturing 
equipment needs.” 

A number of the production e: 
utives were also able to cite cun 
examples of production improve 
which they are now making as a re 
of information obtained from indust 
advertising. A number were able, — 
to make some fairly cogent comm 
on industrial advertising gener 
which might well be of use to inc 
trial advertising managers. Goldenb 
for one, pointed out that “I find 1 
good advertising tells in short te 
the value of a product and how it 
be adapted to the production o 
particular plant. It saves the busy 
ecutive the reading of long-win 
articles.” Another, Joseph Kosin 
works manager of the Scully Jones ( 
said that “Most of the things we le 
about (which help to improve prod 
tion) are through ads first. It is 
possible for us to see all of the sa 
men who might have something 
us. Ads are our first source of infort 
tion.” 

In summary, it seems safe to assu 
that production executives as a gré 
feel very strongly that industrial — 
vertising has several vital uses. T] 
fee] it helps them keep informed ab 
what their competitors are doing, t 
it helps them cut costs and have m 
efficient production. They believe, t 
that they cannot possibly obtain 
the data they need through perso 
sales contact and, finally, they belie 
that an appreciable amount of ind 
trial advertising is more valuable 
production executives than the edi 
rial content of many business publi 
tions. : 
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Sets and 
Props 


Wardrobe Animation 
and Make-up and Titles 


: Camera and 
Lighting 


Special 
Effects 


Facts behind the winter slump 


Advertising volume does drop right after the Christmas crescendo, but how much it dro} 


and whether the trend is intensifying depends on which industry you're talking abou 


Meptamen have stewed for years 
over the mid-winter slump in adver- 
tising volume. To find out exactly how 
much they should worry, Tide studied 
first quarter advertising volume’s rela- 
tion to the rest of the year in the three 
major measurable media. 

Here’s what Tide found: It’s quite 
true that post-Christmas advertising 
sags somewhat. January especially is 


consistently below normal, with five 
of the 12 product groups studied 
spending half (or less) the normal 
monthly portion in January. Sametime, 
the trend is certainly not intensifying. 
For the 12 product groups, the ratio 
of January volume to the whole year 
has declined to six since 1952, in- 
creased in five, remained unchanged in 
one. No rise or decline since 1952 in- 
volves more than fractions of 1%. 


¢ 

For the whole first quarter, the : 
companying charts show that for me¢ 
the winter slump is far less serious th 
all the talk would indicate. Sametin 
some product groups are especia 
weak in first quarter magazine adv 
tising, though there is no over- 
downward trend (seven produc 
groups—mainly seasonal goods—ha 
dropped since 1952, five have rise 


General monthlies 


1952 1956 
5.2% 5.9% 
JAN. 
FEB. 
MAR. 
FIRST 
Quarter 21-1% 22.9% 
Newspapers 
1952 1956 
6.9% 7.0% 
JAN. 
FEB. 7.3% 7.3% 
MAR. fie 8.5% 
FIRST 
quarter 22:7% 23.0% 
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Home magazines 


1952 1956 
PEL 3.5% 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 9.6% 10.2% 


FIRST 
QUARTER 


26.7% 


20.6% 


Weeklies & bi-weeklies 


1952 1956 
5.0% 5.5%, 
JAN. . 
FEB. 
MAR. 


FIRST 


quarter 21.7% 


21.8% 


Network television 
1952 1956 


8.3% 7.9%, 


JAN. 


7.6% 
FEB. ; 


MAR. fii 


FIRST 


QUARTER 23.9% 


25.2%, 


Women’s magazines 
1952 1956 


4.6% 4.8% 


JAN. 


FEB. 


MAR. [aaa 


FIRST 


QUARTER 21.9% 


22.2% 
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._ First quarter magazine ad volume placed by 12 industries 


As in preceding chart, percentages express portion of each year’s advertising done the first quarter. 


Apparel, footwear & accessories 


1952 1956 


JAN. 


Appliances 
1952 1956 


JAN. 


Automotive 
1952 1956 


JAN. 


MAR. 


FIRST 
RUARTER 21.0 Se 


Beer, wines & liquor 
1952 1956 


JAN. 


20.1% 


MAR. 


FIRST 


quarter 17-9% 16.4% 


Drugs & remedies 
1952 1956 


MAR. 


FIRST 20.9 °%, 


QUARTER 26.4 Yo 


Food & food products 
1952 1956 


MAR. 


FIRST 
UARTER 22.0% 


Household furnishings 
1952 1956 


18.7 9 


MAR. 


FIRST 
QUARTER 26.4% 


26.5%, 


Industrial materials 
1952 1956 


JAN. 


MAR. 


FIRST 24.1%, 


QUARTER 24.9 ‘Yo 


Smoking materials 
1952 1956 


JAN. 


1952 1956 
3.4% 


8.4% 


1952 1956 
6.0% 5.2% 
JAN. 
FEB. (aoe 
MAR. | 10.0% 10.5% 


= 


24.6%, 


FIRST ° 
QUARTER 24.1% 


MAR. MAR. 
FIRST FIRST FIRST 
Eegtm2% 17.5% yet ain 2212.90 t20.4 9%, PERS 2 176 o,,9 23.0%, 
Radios, TV Soaps, cleansers & polishes Toiletries & toilet goods 


1952 1956 
5.1% 4.4% 
JAN. 
FEB. [een 
MAR. ; 8.9% 7.9% 


FIRST 
QUARTER 22.0% 


19.9% 


To sell more where more is sold 
ee it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Surrounded by Silence here | 


A, uphill trudge on a snow-covered lonely road sometimes Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
leads to a small country general store. A far ery from such In these top markets there is no substitute for FIRS 
a marginal market with few customers is the huge metro- MARKETS’ solid 62% coverage of all families. 
politan market with giant self-service supermarkets with Further, in 279 Industrial North and East counti 
shelves amply supplied with many colorful labels that stimu- where 27% of total U. S. families account for 32% of 
late the mass buying of the big city’s teeming millions. nation’s grocery product purchases—FIRST 3 MARKI 
The 3 outstanding city and suburban areas of New York, GROUP delivers an audience of % of all the families. 
Chicago and Philadelphia consume ¥% of all U. S. food and To make your advertising sell more- where more is 
grocery products. In these concentrated, most profitable wits PIRST 3 FIRSE! 
sales areas, the family coverage of General Magazines, Circulation in excess of 6,000,000. 


‘New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Colorgravure 


New York 17,N.Y.News Building, 220 E.42nd St., Murray Hill 7-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0048 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 ¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif.,3460 Wilshire Blvud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Pay-TV 


erican Home— 
Politz study 
in preparation: 


_ Another step 
‘in net radio’s 
evolution: 


a 8, 1957 


still alive: 


MEDIA 


Shunted into the wings for the better part of a year, toll television is back 
in the news. Interest stems from the long-awaited Senate Interstate & F oreign 
Commerce committee staff report based on hearings last April. 


One of the more interesting aspects of the report is the strong line it takes 

with FCC. The commission has been begging off responsibility for a toll-TV 
decision. Its argument: the subject is too controversial (and beloved by too 
many pressure groups) for a ruling unsupported by congressional action. The 
report dumps the whole subject right back in FCC’s lap, demands the commission 
either reject pending pay-TV petitions immediately or else grant them 
provisionally for a long-time, large-scale test. 


The report envisions that test in these terms: a representative cross-section 

of markets utilizing (where possible) independent stations which are either 
unprofitable or brand new, and/or a struggling UHF outlet. Sametime, the 
operators would have to follow their own much-publicized blueprints for 
high-priced programing not otherwise available and limited hours of operation. 
FCC would regulate the whole test within an inch of its life. 


The report does put FCC on the spot, but only to a limited extent. It is, after 
all, still in draft form, subject to approval and revision by the full Senate 
committee. If it is approved, FCC can require time to study it, then open 
public hearings..In short, pay-TV is still not an immediate prospect. 


American Home has been aggravated for years that none of the major magazine 
audience studies conducted by Alfred Politz Research saw fit to include it 
despite its 3,000,000-plus circulation (ABC, first six months of 1956: 

3,102,406). Since no one else will do it, American Home is readying its own 
Politz report. 


The American Home-Politz study will not compare the audiences of competitive 
magazines with American Home. What it will do is analyze the characteristics 
of its audience according to income, age, occupation and ownership of goods, 
similar to the method used in the recent Reader’s Digest study of seven 
publications. 


The full report will be out by late spring. 


CBS again took the lead last week in adjusting network radio rates to the facts 
of life. It cut evening rates one-third, raised daytime 5%. This means that 

for the first time in network radio history, daytime rates are higher than 
evening charges. 


This leaves ABC and Mutual with a one-rate policy, NBC the only hold-out with 
higher evening rates. None of the three has so far announced plans for a 
change. 
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Crowell-Collier 
hearings close: 


Spot TV 
close to 
$400 million 
mark: 


New round 
of magazine 
rate rises: 


The Securities & Exchange Commission public hearings on Crowell-Collier’s 
debenture sale closed last week on a highly inconclusive note. SEC indicates 
that its private investigation will continue without hearings. 
In the course of the hearings, SEC established two things: 
° That the tight money market contributed to C-C’s debacle by making unavail 
the kind of financing which would have enabled Paul Smith to make another — 
try at salvaging the magazines. The bond issue, on the other hand, merely ~ ; 
turned control of the company over to financial interests without the patience, 
or perhaps the sense of responsibility, to try to save two of the cou s 
oldest and largest magazines. | 


e The debentures (and the stock they represented) were widely distributed 
despite the fact that the issue was sold as private, rather than public. — 
Sametime, SEC has not yet proved that C-C’s management is culpable. 


One fascinating point that’s still unresolved is the role of Arnold Bernhard 5 
Value Line Survey, which hinted at a “momentous announcement” by 4 
Crowell-Collier which would improve the company’s earnings weeks before # 
magazines were folded. Testimony at the SEC hearings disclosed that a t 
company headed by Bernhard, Value Line Special Situations Fund, a 
$200,000 of the debentures in June, 1956, though not directly from C-C 
underwriters. 


Far outdistancing early estimates, spot television rounded out 1956 with 
$397,498,000 in billings for the year (according to Television Bureau of 
Advertising’s first full year report). 7 


This puts spot TV high among major media, behind newspapers (estimated n 
advertising: $730 million), magazines (estimated $692.4 million), network 
television (estimated volume: close to $500 million). 


Estimates for other media: spat radio $136.9 million, network radio pee A 
million, outdoor $118 million, transportation advertising nearly en 
direct mail $1.6 billion, point-of-purchase $1 billion. 


With two of the largest magazines (Look and McCall’s) already on recor 
advertising rate increases due in summer, here’s a rundown on the intent ion 
of some of the other leaders: ' eh 
¢ Ladies’ Home Journal, which split Companion’s subscriptions with M 
will raise rates 14.9% to $19,250 a black & white page, circulation rate 
8.2% to 5,250,000, effective August. LHJ says it will have delivered 
5,600,000 in February. 


¢ Good Housekeeping’s black & white page rate will rise 11.7% to $12,8 50 
September, accompanied by a circulation guarantee increase of 5.8% to 


Collier’s, will raise ad page rates 7.2% (to $21,205) and guarantee 
proportionally (to 5,200,000), both effective October. 


e Life, which raised rates last January but didn’t change its 5,600,000 
guarantee, has made no announcement. Time, though, will raise 
rates 10.1% to $11,560 a black & white page, while its circulation guatenkeal 
will go to 2,250,000 (up 7.1%). One curious point: Time’s unusually ez 
announcement. New rates and guarantee won't go into effect until Jam 


FACES OF THE 


ORTNIGHT 


ur-point program job 
Ward’s Guckenberger 


t year Ward Baking Co. sales from 
Tip-Top brand products beat $100 
ion, the highest ever for the na- 
’s fifth largest bakery. With sales 
ime for 1957 showing “an improved 
d” and with price increases on 
e products, new cost-saving ma- 
ery and other economies, the profit 
ure for the current year should be 
d. Yet like other national com- 
ies in the industry, Ward is plagued 
a both rising costs (labor, packaging, 
edients) and rising competition— 
so much from other big companies, 
from producers in local markets. 
‘0 counter these problems, Ward 
initiated a four-part program di- 
ed by newly promoted sales, adver- 
ig & merchandising vice-president 
sust (Gus) Guckenberger. Its 
or points: 

ilimination of a number of “variety” 


items, e.g., specialty breads, and a more 
intensive concentration on its sales 
leaders. 


e Reduction in the number of route 
stops for its deliverymen, with subse- 
quent emphasis on better distribution 
in major markets. 

e Increased sales training for route- 
men, through visual devices. 

e More promotions designed to aid 
grocers. 

“The program,” sums up Gucken- 
berger, “is designed toward what we 
call ‘intelligent selfishness.’ ” 

One major change in Ward advertis- 
ing this year is the extensive use of 
outdoor, a medium Ward departed from 
eight years ago and began experiment- 
ing with again on a small scale last 
year. \ The return was prompted in 
part, says Guckenberger, by the tre- 
mendous increase in highway traffic, 
also by the need for “a medium that 
offered package identification in color 
and year-round, and one that we could 
arrange close to points of distribution.” 


eeks’ Week — Shelton Weeks, a 
e president of our advertising 
ancy, is usually contacting clients. 
But recently he spent a week 
king in a bank. Learning things 
nut banking operations. Meeting 
t folks who do business there. 
Une week each year, our writers, 
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artists, TV and account people go 
out and make direct contact with 
customers. This is a C&W policy. 

It helps us create ads with a high- 
er rate of human interest. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, San Francisco. 


Get Your FREE 
Copy of =r. 


“HOW BUSINESS 22= 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau ie 
can benefit you “=a 

Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 

Bureau. A complete picture of how 

advertising managers, agencies, pub- 

licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 

research projects—these are only a 

few of the jobs we make possible for 

over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON'S 
Publicity Handbook 


Complete text.on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


IN LOS ANGELES 
YOU WON’T HAVE 
“HEART TROUBLE” 


is in the heart 
of the city’s life 
MEMBER OF we DINERS’ CLUB 


HERNANDO COURTRIGHT, President 
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how much 


advertising 


are you 


It happens every day—all over the country in widely scattered. news- 


papers. A dealer decides to advertise your brand without benefit of co-op 


contract .. . a manufacturer advertises and without your knowledge tells 


the reader that he uses your “‘brand name”’ 


product in the fabricated 


item he offers. This is FREE advertising, and you should know about it. 


Then, you can budget your paid space to better advantage. These 


ACB services can tell you what you are getting. 


RETAIL STORE REPORTS 


Provide accurate check- 
3, up of dealer tie-in adver- 
. tising covering your own 
and/or competitive ac- 
' counts. A widely-used 
service for determining 
sales policy and directing 

salesmen’s efforts. Reports can show linage; 
cost of space; city; publication; sales terri- 
tory; dealer name; product and price ad- 
vertised; mats used; totals and percentages. 


= TEAR SHEET SERVICE 


om Tear sheets are the basis 
es of all research in news- 
paper advertising. ACB 
can furnish tear sheets 
containing advertising of 
any specified dealer or 
national advertising. ACB 
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tear sheets are complete pages and show 
position, full headline information, etc. 


BRAND MENTIONS 


ACB’s Research 
Service that serves the 
large group of manu- 
facturers and others 
whose trade names are 
promoted to the con- 
sumer as part of the 
advertising of other concerns. Widely used 
by producers of “‘name brand’’ fabrics; 
publishers; and many manufacturers in 
hard-goods lines. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES 


11 additional services dre available. De- 
scribed in ACB Catalog sent free on request, 
or contact nearest ACB office. 


“te Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. * Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT. IN: EVERY. DAILY “NEWSPAPER 


Outdoor, plus television and newsp 
pers, will share Ward’s $2,500,000 ; 
budget in about equal shares. 

Ward has also made a major chan; 
in the direction of its advertisin 
switching its appeal from the childrer 
audience to mothers. a our years age 
recalls Guckenberger, “our major é 
penditures were in live television shoy 
for the kids. But then we made 
study and so did the agency (J. Walt 
Thompson) and decided it’s the wom: 
who buys. Obviously she is the one } 
have to sell.” 

Guckenberger lives with his vd 
Bertha, and son, Bob, a freshman j 
St. John’ s University, in Flushing, N. 
Golf is his favorite sport, although 
complains he doesn’t get enough tin 
to play. “Most of my time is i. 
up with sales promotion,” says 
“That’s my real hobby.” 


Any One for... 
Engineering Editing? 


1 
The American Society for Metals has 
several good openings for editors an 
writers in the following departments: F 
Metal Progress (engineering monthly) 
Transactions (scientific quarterly) 
Book Department (text books) 


Metals Engineering Institute 
(correspondence school) 


A.S.M. Handbook (reference library) 


o~i) ete oo Gas’ 


If you are an engineer with special 
knowledge of metals and alloys or any 
phase of their processing, fabrication, de- 
sign or application, and 


® If you have confidence in your ability 


to write and your knowledge 
English . 
® If you have done technical or engi- 
neering writing . . . or Ad 
© If you are an engineering editor . . . 


Then — this may be your opportunity. 
Write a brief letter stating your age, 
college and degree(s) and ‘employment 
record. Write in confidence to— i 


H. M. McCORD 
American Society for Metals — 
7301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


. 


= 
20th Anniversary 
A 
K 
A & F FILM CORP. , 
1434 St. Catherine St. W Montreal 
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Tide 


DITORIAL OFFICES 


86 Fourth Ave., New York 
JExington 2-1760. 


LONG kes 


\DVERTISING & CIRCULATION 


86 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
Exington 2-1760 


XECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


hilip Salisbury, Chairman; Raymond Bill, 
lartley W. Barclay, John W. Hartman; 
. E. Lovejoy, Jr.; Morgan Browne, R. E. 
mallwood, Frederick C. Kendall 


ublisher............... Hartley W. Barclay 


CLOTS eared ts GP SOE Seen Morgan Browne 


lanaging Editor......... Carol Bick Tolley 


ssistant Editor.......... Alvin W. Outcalt 
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esearch Director........ Dr. Jay M. Gould 
\ 
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Kenneth Schwartz 

Ronald Valline 


mt Director............ Anthony Palagonia 
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ditorial Assistants....... Robert Grantham 
Naomi Averbach 


eader Service............ Florence Melody 


hotographer................... Lester Cole 


DVERTISING SALES 
lirector of Sales......... John W. Hartman 


Vestern Advertising Director............ 
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astern Sales Manager. .Charles Stillman, Jr. 
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reulation Director...... R. E. Smallwood 


BILL BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


LETTERS 


Spice islands 


Sirs: 


Re Andre Sumain’s “Po Po” stove (Tide, 
Jan. 25), his merchandising instinct is 
shrewd but I’m not so sure about his 
phonetics/spelling ability. 

In Hawaii, the word “pu-pu’” pro- 
nounced poo-poo is roughly equivalent in 
meaning to our “appetizer” or “hors 
d’oeuvre’—could that be the word he was 
reaching for? 

Whatever he meant, I would be the 
last to pooh-pooh a good idea. 


Jack B. Haskins 

Kamaaina and Research Executive 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia 


Kudo 


Sirs: 

Through the years our industry has 
been honored by recognition in a number 
of publications, some of which compare 
favorably with yours in character and 
prestige, and we have generally found the 
reporting to be reasonably factual and 
reasonably kind. I would like to say, 
therefore, that we have some background 
for judging the job which you did and 
that I, personally, feel that it measures 
up most favorably to any criteria which 
we might place against it... . 


E. D. Sledge 
Vice-president 

The Coca-Cola Company 
New York City 


Mad with drink 


Sirs: 

On p. 47, of your Jan. 25 issue of Tide 
under “Executive at Ease” you show a 
vice-president of a New Orleans insur- 
ance company as having a hobby of “ex- 
tolling the virtues of ‘sour mash’ bourbon, 
over the old stand-by, scotch.” 


It's a shame that such top-flight men 
in our society cannot find better hobbies, 
such as helping kids, making people or 
animals happier, entertaining at hospitals, 
or making this a better world in which 
to live. 


This hobby, on the other hand, degrades 
life. Alcohol in any form is a poison to 
the body and the brain; it is habit-forming 
and enslaving; and it is a principal cause 
of crime, divorces, and juvenile delin- 
quents. Of course, I forgot, we as adver- 
tising men are more concerned with sales, 
sales promotion, and profits, rather than 
with the world problems or general wel- 
fare of the masses. 

David Stry 
Acapulco, Mexico 


Oh, come now!—Ed. 
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PUBLICITY WRITER 


Excellent future for man to organ- 


ize and run continuous public 
relations program on plastic and 
resin materials for leading chem- 


ical company. 


Seeking man between 28-38 years 
of age with good press relations 


contacts, publishing copy writing 


or newspaper reporting experi- 
ence. 


Submit resume stating experience 
and salary desired. Replies held 
confidential. 


Personnel Department 


BARRETT DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Pe SC/SSORS-IIP ART® 


The most convenient and the quickest way to 
produce smart printed promotions is to use 
the Clipper Scissors-Tip way. Free sample 
copy, yours to use, no obligation. Address... 


 MULTI-AD SERVICES,.INC. 


Box E-806 Peoria, Illinois 
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Object lesson 


We'd like to recommend that you pick up a copy of 
the February issue of Harper’s magazine. It contains an 
object lesson on product design that no advertising 
executive should miss. 


The object lesson deals with a matter this magazine 
has discussed in the past: safety in today’s automobiles. 
In an article by Paul W. Kearney entitled “How safe are 
the new cars,” some light is shed on why certain auto 
makers are making a sincere effort to promote safety—and 
to try, conscienciously, to make their new cars safer. 
And it also discloses some facts about other auto makers 
whose safety programs, it appears, start and end solely 
in their advertising departments. 


Probably the most damaging comment in this article 
is a conclusion reached by the Cornell University Crash 
Injury Research program: “.. . Fifteen years of passenger 
automobile design have, at best, produced no advance in 
‘crashworthiness’ or decrease of traumatic effects when 
injury-producing accidents occur.” In other words, auto 
makers have made their cars longer, lower, sleeker, faster, 
more powertul and more expensive—but no safer. 


There is one exception to all this, and that is Ford 
Motor Co. “Every intelligent motorist,” says author 
Kearney, “should take his hat off to Ford Motor Co. for 
its revolutionary disregard of the trade taboo” against 
mentioning saftey and accidents. Ford, as you probably 
know, plunged wholeheartedly into the research which 
divulged the major causes of injury in accidents, and put 
its designers to work eliminating these causes. More 
important, Ford talked safety in its ads, and as a result 
made consumers safety-conscious. Ford’s motive was not, 
as some competitors hinted, to “use” safety to sell more 
ears; in fact, Ford probably lost some sales by spending 
part of its ad budget on safety rather than on the things 
that traditionally sell cars—styling, performance, etc. Ford 
was honestly interested in making its cars safer, and 
nothing more. 


The one point which author Kearney failed to make in 


the Harper’s article is this: unless all the auto makers 
display more than a passing interest in safety, there is a 
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strong likelihood of federal legislation in this 
Through better design, automobiles can and should 
made safer, as Kearney proves in his article. The on 
question remaining is whether auto makers are going to 
some redesigning of their own accord, or whether an ir, 
public and eager legislators will force them into it. 


Way out of co-op? 
i 
There are few problems in advertising that rank w 
how to get retailers to advertise your products effectiy 
at the local level. We've just heard of a method, howey 
which we think deserves your attention and which co 
be a real boon to newspapers when they lose a lot 
business because an industry abandons cooperative ady 
tising (as the automobile industry recently did). 


Briefly, Liquor Store magazine has formed a n 
company called Liquor Store Promotions, Inc., to prov 
free mat service to 1,000 daily and weekly newspape 
The distillers pay the company, of course, for w 
amounts to solving a whole raft of problems for hi 
For years the distillers supplied their retailers with m 
and other materials where it was legal to do so, but 
and large without too much success. They could put s 
material in the hands of retailers, but then they e¢ 
only hope the retailers would do something with it wh 
they got it. . 


Liquor Store’s simple method simply puts mats in @ 
hands of those people who stand to gain something 
of having the retailers use them, ie., the newspaf 
themselves. Understandably, the newspapers have gree 
this new service with considerable enthusiasm as hi 
a large number of distillers. It would seem to us a simi 
device could be used to the profit of newspapers % 
manufacturers alike in a number of industries, and egy 
cially in the automobile industry which without co 
funds will have an increasing problem getting its dea 
to advertise and which undoubtedly means the loss ¢ 
great deal of revenue to a lot of newspapers. 
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